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Reasonable Calculation : 


Tue Foreign Secretary is not only persuasive, 
he possesses real understanding; and when he 
told the Commons he was “ disheartened by the 
forbidding chasm which separates East and 
West . . . and by the imperviousness of M. 
Vyshinsky to any shade of meaning other than 
his own,” he was not merely using a form of 
words. Unlike many of his colleagues, he 
not only regrets the chasm but is searching for 
“an open chink” in the Soviet mind. Indeed, 
it is precisely Mr. Eden’s desire for reconcilia- 
tion which made his first survey of foreign affairs 
so alarming. For, despite that desire, he had to 
report that events are rapidly moving towards 
a climax which will make reconciliation almost 
impossible. In a response to urgent pressure 
from the Labour back benches, he replied, 
regretfully but categorically, that there could be 
fo question of halting the process under which 
a sovereign Western German State is being 
integrated into the Western defences. The 
Opportunity, he argued, for an “ Austrian ” solu- 
tion (the establishment of a freely elected Central 
Government in Berlin, combined with the dis- 
amament and continued occupation of both 
zones) has been lost. If the Russians ever really 
wanted to go back to Potsdam—well, they have 

missed the bus. 

‘Ttis doubtful whether any but a small minority 
of those Members of Parliament who applauded 
Mr. Eden were even dimly aware of the fateful- 
tess of his pronouncement. It seems to imply 
that the Western Powers, in relation to Ger- 
Many, will be “‘impervious to any other shade 
of meaning than their own.” The chasm which 
divides-East and West runs right through the 





middle of Germany. Sooner or later that chasm 
must be bridged and Germany united. America 
has decided (and Britain and France have con- 
sented to the decision) that this is to be achieved 
not by negotiation and agreement with the Rus- 
sians, but by the weight of superior force. The 
only kind of German unity which they will now 
tolerate is the extension of the rule of the 
Federal Government at Bonn to cover the 
Eastern Zone. The Russians and the Com- 
munists are to be ejected by the combined 
diplomatic and military pressure of the West. 

It is our impression that Mr. Eden, in sharp 
distinction to Mr. Morrison, fully understands 
the appalling dangers to which this will subject 
us. He is far too experienced to believe either 
that an independent and rearmed Western Ger- 
many will be for long content with the narrow 
confines of the zonal frontier, or that the Rus- 
sians will make no counter-move to frustrate 
German rearmament. Within the next two years, 
quite deliberately, the Americans are planning to 
bring matters to a head. Whether or not the 
formal policy of an ultimatum is adopted is 
immaterial. A moment will come when the 
Russians will realise that they must either sur- 
render or fight back. No doubt Mr. Eden prays 
that, as the squeeze tightens, the Kremlin may 
be driven to give way. But he must realise that 
this is the slenderest of hopes. The policy to 
which he fears he is committed is one which on 
all reasonable calculation leads to war. 

But in that case a powerful Labour Oppo- 
sition must surely be able to rouse the country 
and challenge the Government? Unfortunately 
the ex-Ministers are at least as deeply committed 


War? 


as.Mr. Eden. After Mr. Bevin’s fatal surrender 
on the principle of a German contribution to 
Western defence, they went on retreating. 
Finally, they came to accept the American view 
that the achievement of German unity by agree- 
ment with the Russians is a booby trap which 
the Democracies must at all costs avoid. So, 
instead of sustaining French opposition, Mr. 
Morrison helped to wear it down—until to-day 
Mr. Eden can claim that he must accept, how- 
ever reluctantly, a fait accompli. 

Can nothing, then, be done? Is it true that 
a terrible and scarcely revocable decision has 
been taken and will be ratified at the N.A.T.O. 
meeting in Rome next week? The French 
Government, helplessly dependent on dollars, 
seems inclined to accept the drift of events, but 
to try to lessen the risks by proposing that Ger- 
man contingents should be incorporated ia a 
“European army.” If Mr. Eden be right, amd 
it be too late now to reverse Western policy, 
then it can indeed be argued that German units, 
brigaded with other European troops and under 
the control of a joint European Army command, 
would be less of a menace to peace than a Ger- 
man army bellicosely allied with the U.S. To 
this extent, in an otherwise desperate situation, 
we should regard the French plan as at least a 
pis aller. But can it be truly said, by Mr. Eden 
or any other European statesman, that the possi- 
bilities of securing a bargaining settlement with 
the U.S.S.R.. on Germany have yet been 
exhausted—or even seriously tried? Until thea, 
we trust at any rate that Britain will firmly resist 
American insistence that Western Germany 
should be brought forthwith into N.A.T.O., 
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with full partnership privileges. That, we 
believe, would be interpreted, not only in Russia, 
as plain acceptance of the inevitability of war. 


Dr. Adenauer’s Tour 

Secrecy is being preserved on the long nego- 
tiations which Dr. Adenauer has been holding 
with the three Western High Commissioners in 
Bonn. This secrecy is said to conceal disagree- 
ment; but it may just as well conceal the 
opposite—especially as these talks are known to 
be dominated on the Western side by Mr. 
McCloy, the U.S. High Commissioner. Differ- 
ences on detail there certainly are. One of the 
most interesting of these is a renewed German 
attempt to secure a more or less complete free- 
dom for the bigger steel-making concerns. They 
have tried—and apparently failed—to make the 
Western Powers remove restrictions on the build- 
ing of new capacity for the Thyssen complex 
in the Ruhr and for the former mammoth steel 
plant at Watenstedt-Salzgitter. Here, evidently, 
the Western desire for rearmament in Western 
Germany has clashed with the fears of German 
industrial competition. The West German steel- 
masters are already producing steel at a sur- 
prisingly high rate—probably not less than 
15 million tons a year: and although all steel 
produced in Western Germany above a level of 
11.1 million tons is supposed to be used for the 
purposes of rearmament, there is no guarantee 
at the moment—in advance of a “German 
defence contribution ”—that it will not be used 
for civilian exports. 


Firemen’s Wages 
The Home Secretary did well to rap over the 


knuckles those local authorities. who thought fit 


to cali.on the police to eject from fire stations 
firemen suspended for taking part in the two 
days’ “token strike.” This demonstration, 
which took the form merely of a collective 
refusal to perform duties unconnected with fire 
emergencies, was in fact orderly and impressive; 
and when Mr. Henry Brooke, M.P., described 
it as a “Communist-inspired mutiny,” he was 
suffering from a rush of Tory blood to the head. 
In asking for an increase of 35s a week, the fire- 
men can legitimately argue that their earnings, 
in comparison with 1938, have increased much 
less than the average for industrial workers. The 
strongest point, however, in their case is their 
contention that they should receive, broadly 
speaking, parity of pay with the police. Firemen 
and policemen are normally recruited from the 
same sort of household; their responsibilities are 
analogous, and their needs are fairly compar- 
able. As matters stand, a policeman starts at 
£7 13s. 6d. a week and reaches a maximum of 
£9 13s. a week after seven years’ service, where- 
as firemen start at £6 18s. 6d. and attain a 
maximum of only £8 7s. 6d. Moreover, there 
are allowances in the police force which are not 
granted in the fire service—where the weekly 


tour of duty is at least sixty hours, in comparison’ 


with forty-eight hours in the police. 

In view of these figures it is not difficult to 
see why the firemen regarded the offer of an 
additional 15s. a week made by the local 


‘ authorities as quite inadequate. Nor can it be 


argued convincingly that the firemen have no 
right to share in advances which were recently 


given to the police primarily for the purpose of: 
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making good strengths which were falling dis- 
quietingly 2s a result of lack of recruits: in a 
number of important provincial cities the fire 
services are also disturbingly below strength. 
Clearly local authorities will have to think again. 
If they fail to come to terms, and quickly, with 
the firemen, the Home Secretary will have to 
settle matters over their heads. The public owes 
too much to the fire brigades to wish to see their 
members underpaid and discontented. 


To Cut or Not to Cut 


Mr: Boyd-Carpenter’s speech at Morden last 
week-end, in explanation of the Government’s 
policy of import cuts, brought out very clearly 
the dilemma which faces anyone who has to 
handle the awkward problem of the balance of 
payments without interfering with the rearma- 
ment drive. A great many people have been 
asking why the Government proposes to cut 
food imports and left films, tobacco, wines and 
spirits; and petrol alone. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter 
supplied the answers—or at any rate part of the 
answers. Films and petrol are both the subject 
of recent agreements with the United States, 
which make cuts difficult—indeed, impossible 
without offending powerful American pressure- 
groups. Wines and spirits affect Empire as well 
as Continental producers, and could not be cut 
without deep offence to Empire countries which 
have increased their output for the British mar- 
ket. Moreover, they, like tobacco, produce a 
very high return to the revenue, and cutting 
consumption would release purchasing power to 
go in chase of other goods. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter 
might have added that we could not cut Conti- 
nental wines and spirits while leaving Empire: 
products unaffected without stirring up a hor- 
net’s nest about “ discrimination.” 

Petrol rationing, he went on to say, was hardly 
worth the trouble of the elaborate apparatus 
involved; and the saving would in any case be 
small. He did not add that the anger of his 
political supporters would be very great. 
Finally, he said that the season for buying 
American tobacco was just over, and that restric- 
tions would not have any substantial effect for 
some time to come. He ended, however, by 
telling his audience that there would very likely 
be further cuts to come and that the Govern- 
ment was still thinking the whole matter over. 
It will need a lot of thought to hit on a solution 
that will steer clear of offending the Americans, 
the Empire, our European neighbours, the 


general body of housewives, and the more self-' 


indulgent section of the Conservative party. 


Changes in Nepal 
The resignation of the Maharajah Prime 


Minister of Nepal and of the five Ministers of. 
the Nepalese Congress Party brings to an end. 


the uneasy alliance between leaders of the old 
and the new regimes formed last February and 
reshuffled in June. All five Ranas in the last 
Government (including the Prime Minister who 
had dictatorial powers until the Revolution of 
November, 1950) have been dropped. The new 
Prime Minister, who also holds the portfolio of 


Foreign Affairs, will have seven Congress col-. 


leagues in the new Cabinet of twelve Ministers 
and four others are independents. M. P. Koirala, 
one of the leaders of the Revolution and: the 






“A 


ablest of the negotiators in Delhi when th 
Congress-Rana Government was formed, jg 
President of the Nepalese Congress Party ang 
during the past year he has strengthened jg 
organisation in the country, fuily aware of the 
need for raising the political level of Nepales 
scattered in hundreds of tiny villages in th 
Himalayas. His appointment should help tg 
stabilise the situation at a time when people ap 
beginning to expect far-reaching social ch 
which require firm leadership. And his eq. 
lightened views on international affairs yi 
facilitate co-operation with India as well as bring 
Nepal more closely into touch with the worl 
outside. One such step might be a request tha 
Nepal should be helped by the Colombo Pigp: 
she needs technicians and roads and rail : 
before she can make any considerable advange 
in the unbelievably low standard of living of 
most of her seven million people. 


Why Pleven Did Not Fall 


Our Paris correspondent writes: If the pzesent 
world survives, students of “French - nation 
character ” will no doubt study very carefully the 
circumstances in which the Pleven Governmen 
survived by a majority of 18 votes on the night of 
November 20, 1951. A week ago M. René Mayer, 
the Minister of Finance, spoke to the Nations 
Assembly for two and a half hours on the gravity 
of France’s situation and outlined the “ draconic” 
measures which would have to be taken if France 
were to survive as a fully fledged member of the 
European community and the Atlantic Pact, He 
and M. Pleven had seen Mr. Acheson a few hours 
before, and the American had found the tak 
“helpful” and seemed to be willing to give 
France some additional financial aid. 

Thus encouraged, M; Mayer outlined the policy 
of “austerity” which France wouid have to adopt, 
since, in the last six months—just as in England— 
the balance of payments had gone: haywire asa 
result of rearmament, while the cost of living, 
even according to the most conservative esti- 
mates, had gone up 25 per cent. since the 
beginning of the Korean war, as against an 
average of 12 per cent. in other countries of 
Western Europe.. The measures included a 
reorganisation of the railways and the social 
security services; a slowing down in the pro- 
gramme of public investments with as litile new 
industrial equipment as possible; some 200,00 
million francs in new taxation (but without any 
basic reform of the highly faulty and often unfair 
fiscal system), and, above ail, a heavy reduction in 
imports from the dollar area—notably of grain, 
cotton,spetrol, paper; wood pulp and coal, anda 
certain diversion of trade as far as possible from 
the dollar area to countries like Scandinavia (in 
the case of paper). Some restrictions in the use 
of petrol and newsprint were also foreshadowed. * 

On the: one hand there was much tlk df 
M. Mayer being the “Butler of France”; butit 
was observed on the other hand that he insisted 
that there was “really nothing to go into a panic 
about,” and also stressed the important fact that, 
unlike Britain, France would always have enough 
to eat. Advocates of all-out austerity thought i 
was really a rather meek and mild performance 
designed, as Combat put it, to save the Pleven 
Cabinet first and the country only afterwards. 

M. Pleven for his part insisted on the impott 
ance of France not being left without a Gover 
ment with the U.N. sitting in Paris, with 
Adenauer on his way here, with the Rome talks 
about to start, and Europe generally entering 8 
most critical phase. The curious thing about 
M: Mayer’s statement was that it more of les 
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fully allayed for the present the fears of 
mnaway inflation; for the Budget figures for next 
showed that, with the automatic increase in 
revenue arising from higher prices, especially in 
the case of indirect taxes, the Budget deficit to be 
filled by “ unorthodox” measures would not be 
nearly as much as was expected some weeks ago. 

The Assembly vote was, however, an extra- 
ordinary affair. First, M. Pleven came up against a 
revolt from one of the Right-wing parties of his 
majority, the so-called “Peasant Party” who, 
egged on by the Gaullists, suddenly discovered 
that the peasants were getting a “raw deal” in 
France. They were particularly angry about the 
sharp rise in the price of petrol.recently decreed 
by the Government. (That ‘is the homely level 
on which many French Deputies still like to 
discuss the end of the world.) M. Pleven then 

to woo the Socialists, hoping that for inter- 
national reasons—the Socialists being much more 
“world conscious” than the “Peasants ”—they 
would come to the rescue. 

Finally, what happened was very odd. The 
Pleven Government got its vote of confidence by 
24 to 228 and 153 abstentions—in addition to a 
few more who were “unavoidably absent.” The 
conclusion to be drawn from this was clear 
enough: in reality only 39 per cent. of the 
Deputies were in favour of M. Mayer’s even 
limited “austerity.” The Gaullists, the Com- 
munists and part of the Peasants voted against the 
Pleven Government and the Socialists abstained. 

And this is not the end of the story. There 
are many hurdles ahead yet—the Budget, the 
“austerity” reforms when they come up as Bills, 
and the European army among them. M. 
Schuman has so far never really explained to 
Parliament what the European army is going to 
be. Perhaps he does not yet know himself. Is 
it merely a screen for German rearmament? 
Many now ask this question. 

If the Pleven Government managed to scrape 
through by a majority of eighteen it is largely 
because of the international crisis background— 
the picture of Herr Adenauer looking smilingly at 
the Place de la Concorde (what was he really 
thinking?); the fact that he was going to talk to 
the Americans first and to the French only later; 
the unhappy suspicion that there is a tendency in 
the U:S. to treat Germany as a much more reli- 
able and whole-hearted future “policeman of 
Europe” than France, and that it might be fatal 
for France to be without a Government in the 
next few weeks. This really did the trick. 


Washington and Teheran 


After a pilgrimage lasting forty days and forty 
nights, Dr. Mossadeq has found nothing in the 
wilderness of Washington but permission to with- 
draw $8.7 millions for emergency purposes from 
the International Monetary Fund. Failing to 
secure American help in bringing the British to 
terms, he had asked for an American loan to the 
tune of $120 millions, to be drawn at the rate of 
$12 millions a month. But the most he got was a 
promise from President Truman that the request 
would receive “ sympathetic consideration.” 

Dr. Mossadeq’s mission, in fact, placed the 
Administration in a difficult position. Almost 
every day for the last month, he had had long 
interviews with U.S. officials in which possible 
solutions to the Anglo-Persian deadlock were 
canvassed. But the U.S. found that none of the 
Persian proposals were acceptable in London, and 
nothing that London offered appealed to Dr. 
Mossadeq. Unless the U.S. was prepared deci- 
sively to back one side against the other, there was 
noalternative but to allow the talks to peter out. 
| Yet both sides supported their arguments with 
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woeful tales. Dr. Mossadeq and his colleagues 
at home have been proclaiming that, unless the 
dispute is settled and Persia is able once again 
to draw revenue from its oil, the country will 
collapse into chaos and Communism. When this 
danger did not seem impressive enough to win 
American backing against Britain, the Communist 
threat was again conjured up to justify the demand 
for an American loan—a tactic which the New York 
Times described as “a species of blackmail .. . 
now. become commonplace.” For their part, the 
British have been pointing out that the closure 
of Abadan is costing Britain a million dollars a 
day to replace the oil, and they have not needed 
to remind the State Department that part of this 
bill at least must ultimately be paid by the U.S. 

Thus the American dilemma was how to com- 
promise between the rival tales of woe and the 
rival intransigents. The State Department does 
not want to appease what it regards as Dr. 
Mossadeq’s “international immorality,” and so 
encourage Egyptians, Iraqis and, especially, 
Saudi Arabians to imitate him. But, equally, it 
does not wish to see his Government replaced 
by one more: radical and difficult. Conversely, 
the Americans are anxious not to embarrass the 
British too much. After all, as one newspaper 
put it, London is worth more to America than 
Teheran. 

Nobody, therefore, was much surprised when 
Dr. Mossadeq decided to go home. The Ameri- 
cans had tried to make London realise that it was 
safer to make some kind of deal with him than 
to allow things to drift on. But they could not 
effectively narrow the gap, and they had little 
choice in the end but to send the Persian Premier 
sorrowfully away. But with negotiations about 
Abadan once more at a standstill, the Adminis- 
tration will be driven to go over the ground once 
again in making up its mind about a loan. There 
are, in fact, further complications. The British 
object strongly to any financial aid that would 
ease the economic pressure on Dr. Mossadeq ; 
apart from the additional dollar drain on London, 
there is no crisis in crude oil supplies; and, in any 
case, Congress would not be easy to convince that 
there was any real security for such a loan. 

According to the New York Times, in a sen- 
tence that wins the prize for The Most Altruistic 
Opinien of the Year, “the American problem is 
not to save the Mossadeqs of this world but to 
help the poor people who suffer because of the 
bad policies of their leaders.” A beginning is 
now to be made by the allocation of $160 millions 
under the Mutual Security Act to help raise 
agricultural and industrial production in the Near 
East, and Mr. Edwin Locke, a New York banker, 
has been placed in charge of this programme. 
This concession to Point Four principle is in itself 
admirable ; but America has not yet discovered 
any way of getting behind the “ Mossadegs of 
this world” and reaching the “poor people.” 
The unhappy experience of E.C.A. even in a 
country so developed as. Italy offers ample 
evidence that the problems involved in raising the 
people’s standard of living have not been solved. 
And bad social conditions and bad government 
are worse in the Near East. 


In Westminster 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : Even 
when examined after the lapse of a fortnight 
the elections to the Labour front bench give little 
indication of any basic decision, conscious or un- 
conscious, about the character of Opposition 
strategy. Every outgoing Minister who stood for 
election succeeded, except Mr. Strachey and Mr. 
Strauss. The latter was perhaps unfortunate in 
that his excellent and popular speech on steel was 
delivered just too late to influence the voting. By 
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contrast, Mr. Callaghan, who was elected, scored 
heavily with a plea for more private Members’ 
time at exactly the right moment. The two 
successful candidates from the back benches, Mr. 
Glenvil Hall and Mr. Anthony Greenwood, were 
respectively chairman and vice-chairman of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party in the last Parliament 
and both had earned considerable fersonal 
esteem. Taken all round the team will be effec- 
tive in debate and looks fairly formidable when 
compared with most of the new Ministers. 

The most interesting party clash of the last tea 
days has been conducted almost entirely behind 
the scenes, and even there mostly by. veiled hint 
and psychological pressure. It concerned the 
Prime Minister’s intention to hold a secret session 
on Defence. In the last Parliament Mr. 
Churchill used to advocate this; and since at that 
time, no less than now, he was fully informed of 
the situation, Labour Members held that his 
repeated pleas were designed rather to weaken 
their Government than to strengthen the nation’s 
defences. When, therefore, he returned to the 
charge immediately after the election, the Opposi- 
tion determined to play him up. Those who 
know Mr. Churchill think he is perfectly genuine 
in his somewhat pig-headed belief that a secret 
session would be useful. But the facts are against 
him. Secret sessions are only relatively secret, 
and no Government is wiliing to divulge in them 
anything of real moment. The Opposition 
leaders, in any case, are fully informed as a result 
of their recent experience in office, and their in- 
formation can be kept up to date by regular con- 
sultation with the Government, such as Mr. 
Churchill used to enjoy when Leader of the 
Opposition. Moreover, as was clear in war, there 
are considerable technical difficulties about giving 
even the form of secrecy to a secret session. 
Effective measures to accomplish this incvitably 
tend to infringe the rights of M.P.s as of the 
public, and are therefore unpopular on all sides. 
It was on this that the project broke down. Mr. 
Churchill, seeing the nature of the opposition, and 
doubtful of the whole-hearted backing of some of 
his supporters, realised that his proposal would 
have to be forced through under the Whip and 
sensibly agreed to yield to pressure. An interest- 
ing example of the relative strength of the two 
sides of the House; and something of a triumph 
for Colonel Wigg, whose parade-ground roar of 
indignation at the Prime Méinister’s original 
announcement first alerted the Labour Party, and 
for Mr. Bing, whose indefatigable research into 
precedent succeeded in obscuring a simple Party 
clash with a legal fog sufficient to blind both Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Speaker. 


The two-day foreign affairs debate at the begin- 
ning of this week revealed substantial continuity 
of policy under the new Government and a con- 
siderable degree of support on the Labour 
benches for the Foreign Secretary. Mr. Eden 
has always had the most agreeable Parliamentary 
manner, and the confidence and authority with 
which he handles Foreign Office matters is most 
impressive. He charmed—indeed almost spell- 
bound—the House with his moderation, good 
sense and quick understanding of complex argu- 
ments. But Mr. Foot and Mr. Crossman, 
veteran campaigners of: the Left, were resolute 
enough to play Odysseus to his Circe. They 
made it plain that, for all the smart new wrapping, 
the policy was the one that Mr. Morrison had 
inherited from Mr. Bevin and left behind him in 
the Foreign Office. They had some support on 
the Labour benches and, evidently, some respect 
from Mr. Eden. But most of their colleagues 
were. content to surrender to the delights of a 
new and, be it admitted, infinitely more 
attractive presentation 
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Mr. Butler and the Unions 


Tue engineers accepted on Wednesday the 
offer of eleven shillings a week wage increase 
offered to the Confederation of Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Unions by the employers. 
This represents an increase of about 9 per 
cent. on the basic wage. The railwaymen, it 
will be recalled, recently accepted an increase 
amounting to 8 per cent. Of the numerous 
claims now under negotiation, the most im- 
portant is that of the miners, the outcome of 
which will be known almost at once. It is safe 
to say that they will not settle for less than 
12 per cent. -A pattern of events is now 
beginning to become visible: the present round 
of wage claims is likely to result in increases of 
between 8 and 15 per cent., varying according 
to the strength of the case and the power of the 
individual union concerned. 

For Mr. Butler and his colleagues in the 

Cabinet the principal anxiety is what comes 
next. Mr. Gaitskell sought to counter the infla- 
tion, primarily caused by excessive Atlantic 
rearmament, by letting the rise in retail prices 
mop up excessive purchasing power. Thus he 
hoped to absorb the burden of Defence while 
preserving the form of the Welfare State. But 
he based his hope on the belief that productivity 
would continue to rise at the 1950 rate and that 
the U.K. could maintain an overall balance of 
payments. Buth these calculations have proved 
wrong; and Mr. Butler inherits a situation in 
which he must relieve the economy of some of 
its burden. Since he will not willingly sacrifice 
any of the Labour Government’s rearmament 
programme, he must count on turning the screw 
even tighter against domestic consumers. 
_- There is nothing the Government can do to 
stop the current round of wage increases. But 
these will barely cover the post-Korean rise in 
prices and will certainly allow nothing in hand 
against its continuance through 1952. So, in 
default of a general easing of world prices which 
seems for the moment improbable, a further 
round may be expected just as soon as the 
unions can formulate new claims. Mr. Butler 
can look forward to no more than a short breath- 
ing space in which to decide how best to resist. 
For, while rearmament is treated as sacrosanct, 
real wages must fall; and the Chancellor cannot 
avoid the responsibility of organising resistance 
to the pressure of the unions. 

What are the main facts on which the unions 
will base their decisions and their arguments? 
The Ministry of Labour reckons that, between 
June, 1947, and September, 1951, wage rates 
included in the official index increased by 21 
per cent. In the same period, the cost of living 
rose by 28 per cent. Calculations based on wage 
rates rather than earnings are, however, notori- 
ously misleading. Unfortunately, it is not pos- 
sible to make a comparable assessment of 
earnings. But, on the available evidence, it is 
probably a fair estimate that, from June, 1947, 
to the present, the average increase in the indus- 
trial workers’ “take-away pay” is about 40 per 
cent. Therefore, the Treasury argues, earnings 
have been maintained far ahead of prices. This 
is an entirely misleading conclusion. For 
instance, the relatively moderate increase in the 
cost of living index conceals a rise, despite sub- 


sidy, in the retail cost of food amounting to 41 
per cent., of which 19 per cent. has occurred in 
the last year. This increase hits the lowest 
income groups hardest,- especially where there 
are large families. Again, many groups of non- 
manual workers, always the least well organised, 
have gained no major wage or salary increase. 
In industry, numerous—and much publicised— 
examples of very high piece-work earnings are 
not typical. Indeed, in the mines something 
like two-thirds of the non-craftsman labour force 
are day-wage men and three-quarters of these, 
earning the basic wage, take home, after deduc- 
tions, a bare six pounds a week. Even in the 
more modern manufacturing industries, raw 
materials shortages are beginning to affect piece- 
work earnings. 

Apart from these general factors, there are 
great variations between industries. From April, 
1947, to April, 1951, earnings in building and 
civil engineering rose by 47 per cent.; in tex- 
tiles by 42 per cent.; but in transport, excluding 
the railways, by only 25 per cent.; and in steel 
and general engineering by probably about 30 
per cent. The facts indicate that the general 
wage position is nothing like so favourable as 
is often alleged. Real wages have not, on 
average, increased much over the last five years; 
while for some industrial groups and many indi- 
viduals they have actually declined. 

This is the situation which now has to be 
faced by a Tory Government. What can the 
Chancellor do about it? A wage freeze in the 
Cripps manner is out of the question. Trade 
Union leaders dare not, even if they were will- 
ing, accept any such proposal voluntarily. The 
rank and file has been prepared to put up with 
a good deal from a Labour Government which 
it would vigorously contest from the Tories. 
Moreover, the strike is no longer an illegal 
weapon, and in present circumstances the 
Government can hardly rush to make it so. The 
classic instrument of Conservatism in this situa- 
tion is the deflation of credit to the point of 
creating unemployment. Thus, the unions are 
weakened and the employers assisted—in some 
cases even compelled—to force down wages. 
But, in face of the existing clamant demand for 
labour in the arms industries, this would mean 
a ruinous deflation, quite intolerable to all 
moderate opinion; and, in spite of the impor- 
tunities of city columnists, we doubt whether 
Mr. Butler will feel himself politically strong 
enough to undertake it. 

The fact is that peacetime full employment 
has made this traditionally indiscriminate method 
almost completely impracticable. More than any 
other of the Labour Government’s achievements, 
it has liberated the working class, making it pos- 
sible for them both to force wage increases and 
to cock a snook at official advice to the contrary. 
At the same time, it has almost certainly made 
them politically strong enough to resist the 
“economies” which are calculated to under- 
mine it. Unless the Government can manceuvre 
a situation in which it can count on widespread 
support in carrying out an attack on some 
“irresponsible” or “ unpatriotic” section of the 
workers and thus prise open the united front 
which the unions will at present certainly offer 


against any limitation on their bargaining po, 
Mr. Butler cannot do even as much as My 
Gaitskell to force Treasury control on the labour 
market. No doubt he will ask for Moderation: 
no doubt he will essay somewhat sharper def. 
tionary policies than he has yet indicated. By 
the unions have learnt by experience the har 
lesson of capitalism, that on a free market the 
seller can exploit shortage. They will be unyijl. 
ing to compromise their position at the requeg 
of a Government composed of buyers when 
suspect of trying to rig the market against them, 

In purely economic terms the present dap. 
gerous situation could be temporarily alleviated 
by a substantial American dole, the consequences 
of which in other ways might be gravely damag. 
ing to British independence. The underlying 
disease could be cured by a drastic scaling down 
of Atlantic rearmament. Otherwise this ¢ 
must accept the continuance of the familiar mild 
inflation of the last eighteen months, and policy 
must be concentrated on keeping it within toler- 
able bounds. Responsible trade union opinion 
is far-sighted enough to realise that organised 
labour must in its own interest co-operate in 
seeking this objective. Whether that opinion is 
able to prevail depends much on the Gover. 
ment’s domestic policy and may not be clea 
until after the Budget. Mr. Butler cannot get 
by with less than the good will which was 
accorded to his two predecessors. That he will 
have to pay a much higher price to get it is 
simply explained in his own theory of economics, 
There is a seller’s market in working-class good 
will towards a Tory Government. 


The Test in Central 
Africa 


Wau atomic explosions reverberate in West 
and East, and the world is racked with doubts 
about its very future, the fate of 200,000 Whites 
and six million Bantu in Central Africa may 
seem a small and distant matter. In reality it 
is nothing of the kind. Britain’s accepting or 
rejecting of federation between the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland will be seen by Whites 
and non-Whites alike as a true measure of 
Britain’s intention and ability to find new forms 
of imperial rule—or, striking out on a path that 
diverges from the past, to put force into the 
obligations of trusteeship. This decision is cet- 
tainly among the most momentous that the 
Imperial Parliament will be called upon to take 
for some time to come. 

Ventilated earlier this year, the latest propo- 
sals for closer association between the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland came after many years 
of agitation by settler communities in Central 
Africa. Originally, the settlers had pressed 
mainly for amalgamation; responding to this, 
a Royal Commission under Lord Bledisloe 
reported in 1939 that amalgamation could not 
be carried through without doing violence 1 
the whole concept of British trusteeship in the 
two Protectorates north of the Zambesi. There 
after the settlers changed their tune, and asked 
for something that was less on paper 
little less in practice. Federation was ; 
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this year by an all-White commissio- of officials 
from the three territories and the Colonial 
Office. Meeting at the Victoria Falls a few 
weeks ago, the Secretaries of State for the 
Colonies and Commonwealth Relations together 
with the political representatives of the White 
settlers (but not of the Africans) decided that 
they could accept the principle of federation. 
Yet all the African organisations which had been 
consulted were against federation still more 
strongly than they had been against amalgama- 
tion when Lord Bledisloe made his report. 

Federation is not amalgamation, and would 
carry with it certain safeguards against the 
spread of Southern Rhodesian “ native policy ” 
—differing in no essential prejudice from that 
of Dr. Malan in South Africa—into the two 
Protectorates. But the Africans deny the value 
of these safeguards. When Southern Rhodesia 
was given self-government in 1923, its constitu- 
tion reserved for the Secretary of State a right 
of veto on all laws which should discriminate 
against non-Whites. Since then the Southern 
Rhodesian Legislative Assembly has piled dis- 
crimination upon discrimination; yet the veto 
has never once been used. Similar safeguards 
in the South Africa Act of 1910 have been or 
are now being swept away by the Government 
of South Africa. Constitutional safeguards have 
never offered any real measure of protection for 
Africans in territories of White settlement; nor 
is there any reason to think that they would be 
more effective in the proposed Central African 
federation. The main reason why the settlers 
want federation, after all, is to eliminate an 
external influence which, they hold, “ pampers ” 
the Africans of the two Protectorates. Having 
a mind to their own future, the Africans were 
obviously right to reject federation. 

By accepting it in principle—though in the 
face of unanimous and vehement African oppo- 
sition—the British Government appears at last 
to have opted for the settlers. If not, it can be 
asked, then why should Whitehail press on with 
this plan after the Africans, whose views the 
Government promised to take into account, have 
made plain their dissent? There are probably 
two reasons for this change in imperial policy. 
Athird reason—often adduced by the friends of 
federation—that the Central African territories 
must otherwise fall under the influence of South 
African extremism, need not be taken too 
seriously. It is within the power of each of the 
three Administrations to limit South African 
immigration, either of settlers or of capital, and 
to place legitimate restrictions on South African 
influence. If immigrants into South Africa may 
not now vote until they have enjoyed five years’ 
residence, why should South African immigrants 
into Central Africa be enfranchised after six 
months? 

The first reason for Whitehall’s change of 
mind must be looked for in the changing 
economy of the Central African territories. 
From mere reserves of cheap labour and cheap 
minerals, the Rhodesias are blossoming into 
countries of industrial expansion. In Southern 
Rhodesia the blossoming is little short of spec- 
tacular. During 1949, 450 new companies were 
registered there with a nominal capital of 
£9,136,005; in 1950, 492 companies with a 
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nominal capital of £17,489,137. Part of this 
new capital is funk money from British income 
tax, part is from the United States and South 
Africa: altogether, as a glance at the new fac- 
tories going up on the outskirts of Salisbury and 
other towns will show, it marks the beginning 
of an industrial revolution. Much the same 
trend is perceptible, though on a smaller scale, 
in Northern Rhodesia. Imperialism in Central 
Africa is finding a new lease of life. 

The second reason is less easily defined but 
probably no less influential. Even in economic- 
ally undeveloped territories such as Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the growth of an 
African political consciousness, of an African 
nationalism, has taken long strides in the. past 
few years. Already the Africans of the two Pro- 
tectorates are immeasurably better prepared to 
understand and defend their interests than were 
the luckless. Matabele and Mashona when the 
settlers of South Rhodesia acquired self-govern- 
ment thirty years ‘ago. Currents of new thought 
flow in from West Africa, crystallising vague 
African aspirations into positive and well-defined 
political demands. Warnings flow up at the same 
time from South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, 
instructing the Africans in what they may expect 
if White settlers are once given a free hand to 
the north of the Zambezi. Unless imperial 
government is soon to find itself faced with an 
unanswerable African call for political and social 
rights in Central Africa, it must quickly devise 
a new framework for these territories. Unless 
Nyasaland, for instance, is to take the road of 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria—and already the 
Nyasaland African Congress, by no means an 
unrepresentative or uninfluential body, is asking 
for universal manhood suffrage and an end to 
urban segregation—Nyasaland must be encased 
within a political system which sets firm limits 
to African development. Imperial government, 
accordingly, accepts the principle of federation. 

But the principle is not yet the practice. 
Without a measure of African consent the prin- 
ciple will remain void. At the Victoria Falls, 
this being so, the Africans were asked to accept 
federation which should carry with it a “ defini- 
tion of partnership.” Imperial government no 
longer speaks of “the paramountcy of interests 
of the majority of the inhabitants,” as it used to 
do (under both -Conservative and Labour 
Governments); it speaks now of “ partnership.” 
This new word, suggesting equality, is presum- 
ably intended to conceal inequality. ~For if 
partnership meant equality, it would necessarily 
mean the paramountcy- of African interests. 
And nobody thinks for a moment that it does. 

What has now happened is that Africans in 
Northern. Rhodesia—for those in Nyasaland 
appeared to have washed their hands of the 
whole transaction—are being persuaded to 
co-operate in “defining partnership.” Another 
conference is to be held in London next sum- 
mer : a definition of “ partnership ” will presum- 
ably be put before it, and, if it could be shown 
then that Africans had agreed to this, federation 
at least between the two Rhodesias (perhaps 
omitting Nyasaland in the East and Barotseland 
in the West) would presumably follow. It is 
difficult to see how Africans could be wise in 
playing this game, for in so doing they must 
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risk becoming involved too deeply for later extri- 


cation. They—and especially the Northern 
Rhodesian African trade unions—would be far 
better advised to use the interval in building up 
the strength of their own organisations, and in 
reducing to a cut-and-dried programme their 
often vague ideas about the immediate steps 
they want to take towards their own future. 

For the British electorate, ultimately respon- 
sible for the two Protectorates, the vital issue is 
to make sure that nearly four million more 
Africans are not going to be sold into the bond- 
age of “White supremacy.” Conditions in the 
two Protectorates are far from perfect. Colour 
bars already exist there unofficially. Even so, 
federation at this stage would mean frustration of 
political and social advance for which Central 
Africans are now prepared. “Partnership,” if it 
is to mean what it says and lose its inverted com- 
mas, must mean an end to social, industrial and 
political colour bars. It must mean the acceptance 
in practice of the paramountcy of interests of the 
majority and open, thereby, the way to African 
civilisation. In colonial territories to-day the 
true interest of the British people—and in the 
end of the settlers themselves—is to liquidate, 
deliberately and intelligently, the heritage of 
imperial coercion which the colonised peoples 
are no longer willing to tolerate; and not to post- 
pone the day of liberation until its demands are 
forced upon us, piecemeal and perhaps in chaos, 
by the pressure of history. 


Paris Diary 


Ir you fall asleep in the U.N. Assembly, you 
may plead in excuse the stuffiness of the 
speech or the overheating of the Palais de Chail- 
lot. Mrs, Eisenhower is blamed for the excessive 
central heating; whenever I protest at the 
heat anywhere in Western Europe I seem to be 
told that the temperature was raised in response 
to her word of complaint. This, I take it, is 
merely one example of the new European habit 
of cursing the Americans for everything. Per- 
sonally, of course, most Americans are popular, 
friendly, generous and expansive. As a nation, 
I doubt whether any people in time of peace 
have ever been so much resented. None of us 
like being dependent and being treated like 
scapegrace nephews who have to suck up to 
Uncle in the hope that he will pay our bills. 
How much worse when the bills are mostly to 
pay for things which the nephews don’t want, 
think dangerous, and are given on condition that 
in future they do as Uncle tells them! To 
some extent the present constant anti-American 
talk in Europe (which comes as a surprise to 
people who have only read the British press) is 
merely a reflection of an cxtreme depression. 
To-day in Paris, as in the old days of the League, 
one meets the idealists, the ex-idealists and the 
tough boys; and in argument the tough boys 
have it. For here at last in the Palais de Chaillot 


we see what should be the realisation of an 
ancient dream. Here is a genuinely inter- 
national organisation; the nations meet to dis- 
cuss their problems instead of to fight about 
them; discussion is free; everyone wants peace; 
the speeches are heard, miraculously, b;, 
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millions and read by all the world. If this is 
not “the Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the World,” why not ? 


* * * 


One answer is that no world agreement can 
ever be reached this way. This is the technique 
for “open disagreements openly arrived at.” As 
I listened to Mr. Vyshinsky on Friday, I knew 
that like Mr. Acheson last week he was address- 
ing an audience outside the Palais de Chaillot. 
If Mr. Acheson was appeasing McCarthyites, 
Mr. Vyshinsky was scoring points to encourage 
Communists. In his first speech he had made 
an obvious psychological blunder in “laugh- 
ing”. .at the disarmament proposals of the 
three Powers. Mr. Eden’s appeal impressed 
everyone, including the Left, by its obvious 
sincerity. So Mr. Vyshinsky spoke again. 
His tone was no longer vituperative, and 
his arguments scintillated. He made some 
practical proposals, but they came after an 
hour or more of clever debating. I found it 
hard to pay attention; who is interested in the 
scoring of points when the issue is quite literally 
the life or death of a world? The last item of 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s proposals, if taken quite seri- 
ously, would make it possible to start disarma- 
ment discussions. He proposed that the 
Powers should supply a census of arms and 
appoint a commission under the Security 
Council to verify this census and to see that 
the proposed reduction of arms was actually 
carried out. If he had really meant that in- 
spectors might enter Russia and pin-point 
Soviet factories, then the main conflict between 
the proposals of Russia and the Western Powers 
would be only one of timing.. The Russians 
want the atomic weapons destroyed first with the 
machinery of inspection and control to follow. 
The Americans want the inspection complete 
before any active disarmament. Theoretically 
this should be soluble by arranging for the two 
processes to begin at the same time. 

* * * 


That this was only theory was at once plain 
when Mr. Acheson replied on Monday. 
On this occasion he was sitting in committee, 
not orating from the rostrum; his speech was 
lucid and unprovocative, he even took trouble to 
answer some of Mr. Vyshinsky’s points. If 
Russia doubted whether America would really 
destroy the atom bomb when it came to the 
point, he should be reassured by the offer to 
entrust.the power of decision to an administra- 
tive committee of the United Nations. Just as 
Mr. Vyshinsky had said nothing about the veto, 
so Mr. Acheson did not refer to the United 
Nations practice of defeating Russia by a vote 
of about 40 to 5. Mr. Acheson suggested that 
any form of disarmament demanded “an act of 
faith.” Again like Mr. Vyshinsky, he avoided 
mentioning the live issue of Germany. He also 
assumed that Russia could agree to Western 
inspection, relying on an American promise to 
destroy atom bombs in due course. This premise 
everyone knew to be unreal. 

* * * 


I don’t want to suggest the U.N. is all failure. 
Take, for example, the Trusteeship Council’s 
decision to summon to Paris the chiefs of the 
Herero and other tribes of South-West Africa. 


This is in itself an eloquent tribute to that little 
group of Europeans, with Michael Scott at their 
head, who have wrestled for years with bureau- 
cratic indifference in order to bring the 
sufferings and claims of the South-West African 
tribes to the notice of the world. That the 
instrument of this decision should be Dr. Ralph 
Bunche is not only fitting; it is also a reminder 
that there is still power in American Liberalism. 
I wish the British had more reason for pride 
in this matter. Sir Alan Burns, the British dele- 
gate, has been arguing that no petition by the 
South-West African chiefs can be heard without 
South African consent. One sees the point. If 
the Hereros can petition the U.N. against the 
kind of government now imposed on them, 
might not others be quick to follow the prece- 
dent? The Basuto might appeal to the U.N. 
against possible annexation by South Africa: 
the Nyasalanders and Northern Rhodesian 
Africans against an attempt to carry through 
federation in Central Africa. 
* * * 


When the U.N. was founded, we understood 
that members of its staff were to become inter- 
national civil servants beyond mere national 
control. This principle is in the agreement 
between the U.N. and the United States which 
governs the movement and the rights of U.N. 
employees inside America. But the Americans 
have carried the cold war ’ ito the U.N. Secre- 
tariat. Quite a number of officials who were 
needed in Paris for the Assembly were refused 
passports by the U.S. Government. They were 
Americans. Lacking passports, they could. not 
leave America although they were part of the- 
United Nations staff. This is only one of several 
instances of this kind. The case of Mr. Howrani 
is another. A Syrian employed by the U.N. for 
nearly five years, he was discharged earlier this 
year, nominally for inefficiency but almost cet- 
tainly because he was politically unacceptable 
to the Americans. 
Staff Tribunal for reinstatement. While waiting 
for the hearing, he was suddenly arrested. and 
carried off to Ellis Island. Later he was allowed, 
as he wished, to leave for Syria. In the mean- 
time, the Tribunal ruled that he should be 
reinstated. But Trygve Lie preferred to pay 
him substantial compensation and let him go. 
Such examples make one ask how much influ- 
ence the American Government has on the U.N. 
Secretariat and whether it is trying to eliminate 
“un-American” ideas from what is supposed 
to be an impartial body of officials. 

‘ * . * 
Parisians have greatly relished L’Observateur’s 


brilliant idea of asking Washington to consider — 


what the effect in America would have been if 
a Soviet Collier’s had printed a map of America 
occupied by Russian soldiers with a Red flag 
flying over -Washington. They have been 
laughing too, at the skit in Canard Enchainé 
(a journal which is not to be confused 
with Lord Beaverbrook’s Canard in’ chains.) 
According to Le Canard, both America and 
Russia have been atomised. After some months 
explorers find some people still living in savage 
conditions in each country. A Rescue Operations 


Administration is set up which is able to report . 


on November 5, 1955. 


He appealed to the U.N. 


q 
She 
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Our first contact with the tribes of Vj 
America has been very successful. Ten ano} 
societies have been established and this peace. 
ful sport has killed all desire for basebajj and 
television. ... French cooking has bee 2 
brilliant success.... ; : 
An outbreak of lynching of Whites by Blacks 

was at first put down to revenge until it Was 
found that this was in fact a return to norm} 
because the effect of atomic radiation had beep 
to turn all the White people black and all the 
Black people white. Critic 


THE PRODIGAL AUNT 


In the Assembly Hall of the Council of 
the prodigal nephews receive the American uncle 
Figaro, Nov. 20. 

They’re giving a party at Strasbourg 

For rich Uncle Sam from the States, 
As cousins and kin they welcome him in 

To a session of cosy debates. 

They hang on the wall of the Conference Hall 

The Continent’s family tree 
To show Europe’s block, sprung from one common 

St 

Are equal in rank and degree. om 
The titles of nephews at Strasbourg 

Old ranks, grades and orders supplant, 

But Britain demurs, and politely infers 

She ought to be asked as their aunt. 


The prodigal nephews at Strasbourg 
Are begging for more fatted calf ; 
An identical share the nephews think fair, 
But an aunt claims a share and a half. 
Britain plans to preside at Uncle Sam’s side, 
And her title to aunt-hood makes known, 
While a closer blood-tie with Europe’s small fry 
She seems most reluctant to own. 
To Europe’s rich uncle at Strasbourg, 
Great Britain may pose as their aunt, 


But there isn’t a chance the nephew of France 


Will ever call England “ Ma tante.” 


So Europe’s reunion at Strasbourg 
Starts off .with.a family row, 6105 
For the Council declares Britain gives herself airs, - 
And no one has budged up to now. . 
The question of class creates an impasse, 
And Uncle Sam’s nephews protest 
They will not yield the palm to a dowager 
grande dame 
Of no higher rank than the rest. 
The party of Europe at Strasbourg 
Wiil no British precedence grant, 
While Britain stands fast and insists to the last, 
That she is the Continent’s aunt. 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry 
and 5/- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD 


“Tf you climb to the top of the hill at Alexandra’ 
Park and look due north-north-east, you will see 
that there is absolutely nothing between . Wood: 
Green and Moscow,” said the chairman of Middle 
sex County Council Civil Defence Committee, at a 
public meeting—Wood Green Weekly Herald, 
(W. Brown.) 


It will be unfortunate that the Conservative ° 


Government should consider its hands tightly tied 
behind its: back by election promises to maintain 
“full employment” and make no considerable cuts 
in faod subsidies.—City Notes in News Chronicle. 
(L. E. Chapple.) 


’ He ‘knew of one hospital where the chaplaia, - 


because of his salary, was given only a fortnight’s 
holiday a year, and ate with the clerks. It was 
not till the matter was taken up that he was give® 


Birmingham. Post. (H. F. Hands.) 
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Aftermath at Easington 


Tuere have been two worlds existing side by 
side here in Easington village during the investiga- 
tion, just finished, of the causes of the disastrous 

Josion which swept through the Five Quarter 
seam of the colliery, killing 83 men, on the night 
of May 29. The sole point of contact between 
them has been the huge dance room of the Miners’ 
Welfare Hall—converted into a Court. 

There, as audience, impassive miners have 
been watching, intent and still, giving no indica- 
tion of their feelings, an Inquiry conducted, one 
would say, with kid gloves. The Knockshinnoch 
hearing, last year, was permeated with a sense of 
urgent purpose and savage ill-feeling ; but here 
there have been very few moments when strain 
or ill-temper was permitted to break through 
the suave crust of gentlemanly consideratioa 
displayed between examiner and witness. Mr. 
W. L. Miron, Secretary of the East Midland 
Division, appeared for the Board. In his final 
address to the Commissioner he cooed like a 
sucking dove : the Board did not wish to protect 
individuals, the Board was aware of, and anxious 
to meet to the full, its statutory obligations—a 
remarkable reversal of tone from that of a year 

But in Easington, stricken’ and rumour- 
ridden, the climate is chillier: tongues and 
hearts are bitter. “*‘ My boy, he came off that face 
afew hours before, recking with gas, his clothes 
foul with it—it was terrible.” Firedamp seeping 
from roof or coal face is odourless; but “‘ her 
boy” could easily have been saturated with the 
reek and fumes of shot-firing if the ventilation on 
that face had been inadequate on the evening of the 
disaster. 

Big money, they say 48 shillings a shift, was 
being paid to many of the men who died. They 
are calling it “‘ blood money ” now, in the village, 
but then it was welcome enough, and drew the 
vigorous young married men setting up house, 
when volunteers were called for to work on the 
new long-wall cutter face. This was the most 
heavily mechanised and most up-to-date section 
of the pit, but one whcr> ¢xtra money wa; needed 
owing to the unexpected difficulties that were 
teing encountered there—difficulties mainly in 
connection with roof support and. with the 
“caving’* method of withdrawal which had 
been, it is now admitted, mistakenly adopted. 

Although some rumours must be discounted 
as wisdom after the event, others seem so well 
authenticated, and are so often repeated, that they 
should be considered and weighed together with 
the actual evidence offered in Court. Over and 
over again it is said in Easington that before the 
explosion there was talk of “‘ something wrong in 
the pit,” and that one day “‘ she would go up ”. 
Difficult to reconcile this fear with the evidence of 
carelessness among the men that came out 
repeatedly during the Inquiry ? Not so difficult 
when one remembers that young miners hate 
being mollycoddled, and that reiterated calls for 
“more coal” can become dangerous unless 
accompanied by flawless standards of mining 
Practice and the unflagging vigilance of highly 
trained under-officials and management. 

What were the working conditions and discipline 
like in the colliery before the disaster? It was 
revealed in Court that the men “ refused to use 
safety lamps ”—which show the presence of gas— 
and that methods of stone-dusting (to render the 

dust inert, non-inflammable and non- 
explosive) and dust sampling were unsystematic 
and, particularly in th: area affected by the 
explosion, inadequate. Senior officials from the 
Safety in Mines Research Establishment, whose 






work was alluded to as being beyond all praise, 
and. experts from the Inspectorate, testified that 
Easington Colliery, at the time of the explosion, 
had a coal-dust layer which averaged one-fiftieth 
of an inch in thickness. Many dust samples 
contained only 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. of 
incombustible matter, whereas 60 per cent. to 
65 per cent. is needed to make coal-dust non- 
inflammable, and, of course, non-explosive. It 
was disturbing to learn that of 163 samples of 
dust taken from the area of. the explosion, no 
fewer than 45-were definitely below the safety 
line. This condition, it was said, made the 
district the most dangerous in the whole mins: 
—a1 disquieting fact when it is realised that the 
Five Quarter seam was not only filled with 
elaborate electrical equipment but possessed a 
long conveyor-belt system which itself constituted 
a perpetual fire and explosion hazard unless kept 
free of coal-dust with meticulous care. It was 
learnt that, in one area swept by the explosion, 
no dust samples had been taken since April 1950; 
that the leader of a stone-dusting team had never 
read the regulations on how to stone-dust; and 
that two-thirds of the devastated section had not 
been sampled since December. 1950. 

Most disquieting implications of slackness at 
under-official and managerial level were those 
provided by the revelations in connection with 
shot-firing practice in the colliery. Not only was 
it disclosed in Court that orders limiting the 
numbers of shots to be fired within one hour had 
never been given, but, far worse, that shot-firing 
had been taking place in the roof to dislodge 
supports—a dangerous and forbidden practice. 
Finally—and this seems almost too fantastic to 
be believed—owing to an “ unfortunate over- 
sight ” the deputies (certificated officials next in 
seniority to the under-manager and responsible 
for districts in a pit) had not received copies of 
the new regulations governing shot-firing! Yet 
these regulations had been introduced as a result 
of the findings on the Whitehaven disaster of 1947. 

These and a number of other irregularities 
came out one by one, but direct evidence as to 
the cause of the explosion itself wa$ confused and 
occasionally partisan. Tragically, a pit explosion 
usually leaves none alive to tell the tale ; thousands 
of tiny clues must be checked and double-checked. 
Some witnesses appeared to despair of ever 
finding the cause: Mr. Harold Wilson, senior 
District Inspector of Mines, and the 67th witness, 
could only say : “‘ After spending all these months 
[since May 29] studying Easington, the only 
thing I can regard as certain is that there was 
an explosion.” Yet, though it is for Mr. H. A. C. 
Roberts, the new Chief Inspector, finally to 
decide causes and apportion blame, if any, in 
his official report, it is possible, after the hearing, 
to suggest certain probabilities as to what created 
the choking explosive cloud of dust, followed by 
a searing sheet of flame, which swept through 
nine miles of intricate roadways within 90 seconds, 
leaving a trail of charred devastation. 

The method of working adopted was one of 
the latest methods of mining—“ retreating long- 
wall.” (This: means that transport roads are 
driven to the farthest point from the shaft where 
coal is to be extracted, and mining is then con- 
ducted backwards, leaving the waste—the vacant 
space from which the coal has been removed— 
behind.) Electrically driven coal-cutting machines 
were in use on the long-wall. Coal was removed, 
as at ill-fated Creswell, by means of a system of 
lengthy conveyor belts. All this was fairly 
conventional mining technique. But two, maybe 
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three, factors were apparently combininz—un- 
beknown to management and men—to make 
one long-wall face on the Five Quarter seam a 
death-trap. i 

First, an experimental technique of filling in 
the waste was being tried out, with the full 
approval of the Area General Manager and other 
high officials—all of whom regret this now. The 
type of prop used proved very difficult to with- 
draw ; hence the temptatioa to fire shots in the 
roof. The idea adopted, that of “ caving,” was 
to allow the roof to fall naturally and fill in the 
space where the coal had been. However, the 
strata did not behave as expected: instead of 
breaking up and falling in small lumps, packing 
the space and rendering it more or less airtight, 
the strata fell, almost intact, in great wedges, 
leaving dangerous gaps into which gas could 
seep from above. That appears to have been 
danger Number One. 

Secondly, the ventilation system was curious 
and intricate and came in for adverse criticism 
in Court. The volume of air (9,000 cubic feet 
a minute) passing along the main intake towards 
the coal face was sufficient to sweep away any 
dangerous gas that may have been dribbling 
through the coal face or seeping in from the waste. 
But how much of this air was reaching the leng- 
wall face? Auxiliary fans were fitted to ventilate 
adjacent working faces : there were two of them,’ 
and there was talk of a third which was not working. 
These were capable of drawing 4,000 cubic feet 
a minute each. Thus, suppose each, or even 
one, of these fans had been working to full 


‘capacity, sucking precious air from the original 


supply, how much air would still flow along the 
depleted main intake? Dangerously little, one 
might conclude. Evidence was given that cloths 
had been wrapped around these auxiliary fans to 
slacken them of; but suppose a miner from 
one of the side-headings had been feeling. hot 
and pulled the wrapping away? Immediately 
the current of fresh air vital to the coal-face, 
where the ignition originated, would have fallen 
to below safety level. 

The third danger lay in the behaviour of the 
coal-cutting machine itself. After the explosion, 
it was found in the switched-on position, with the 
picks deep in the seam. The picks were found 
to be blunt—they. should have gone to the surface 
for sharpening—and the seam of coal was obszrved 
to be rich in pyrites—‘ brass” the miners call 
it—and blunt picks striking dry pyrites produce 
showers of sparks. 

And so, one surmises, the stage was set for, 
the explosion that followed. It seems probable, 
that. gas seeped from the imperfectly. packed 
waste and perhaps added itself to more gas 
bubbling from the coal face; and while the 
draught of air may or may not have been slugzish, 
it seems undeniable that an explosive mixture 
had been created. A sparx,from the coal- 
cutter, let us say, ignited the gas and created a 
sheet of flame; the gas-laden air exploded 
violently upon coatact with the flam: and, 
sweeping through the pit, gained new strength 
and force from any coal dust it encountered. 
It is likely, I suggest, that this is roughly what 
took place. There was much talk of a sudden 
blower of gas coming off the face, but the total 
weight of expert evidence was in favour of my 
explanation. 

What lessons has the Easinzton tragedy taugut ? 
What remedies can be applied, short and lonz 
term, to prevent more of these terrible explo- 
sions? For one thing, the coal-mining industry 
needs higher standards of roof control; for, 
apart from this disaster, it should be remembered 
that roof falls account for more fatal accideats 
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in the pits than do any other cause. Secondly, 
there is urgent need for improved standards—and 
perhaps tighter regulatiofis—governing the pre- 
vention, suppression and analysis of coal-dust. 
Further, behind the whole Inquiry lurked the 
tardy realisation that there may be something 
basically unsound with some current methods 
of underground transport of coal, and that an 
all-out effort must be made to develop machines, 
such as the Samson Stripper, that eliminate 
shot-firing on the face. It may also be desirable 
to reduce shot-firing in general. These are long- 
term remedies. Short-term precautions would 
be to forbid the use of coal-cutters on a face 
containing pyrites unless water-infusion or wet- 
cutting is passed by the Inspectorate as affording 
adequate protection; to provide spraying at 
transfer and loading points on conveyor-belt 
systems ; and, above all, to intensify and raise 
the standards of training and discipline for 
under-officials and technicians. However grave 
our need for coal, the attitude that it is impossible 
to get it if you obey the safety regulations must 
be stamped out—in the N.U.M. as well as the 
N.C.B. (Why, by the way, was no mention 
made throughout the Inquiry of the workmen’s 
examiners at Easington Colliery ?) And finally, 
there are two big research stations available for 
experiments in mining techniques ; the coal face 
of a large Colliery is not the place for them. 
As Sam Watson said to the under-manager of 
Easington Colliery “‘ This industry cannot afford 
experiments which cost 83 lives.” 


Durham, November. HELEN GOSSE 


Peron’s Victory 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Tue impressive majorities secured by General 
Perén, not merely for himself and his running- 
mate, Dr. Quijano, but also in the elections to the 
Federal Senate and Chamber of Deputies, suggest 
that he would have been re-elected even without 
the political ‘ engineering ” to which he resorted. 
As in 1946, the Opposition was denied access 
to the radio ; in the past five years the opposition 
press had been so whittled away—by outright 
purchase or intimidation—that La Nacién is 
now the only newspaper in the capital which 
does not actively support the regime ; and whereas 
the opposition parties last time were united 
in supporting one single candidate for the Presi- 
dency, the new electoral law this time compelled 
each party to present its individual candidate. 
These efforts by Perén both to silence and to 
ensure the division of his opponents were inter- 
preted by many observers here as a sign of 
weakness, indicating that he could no longer 
afford even the outward show of a “ free” 
clection. The results, however, demonstrate 
that the majority of the electorate is still sufficient- 
ly pro-Perén to vote for him—either because they 
have a personal stake in the system, as is the case 
with many thousands of civil servants and muni- 
cipal employees, or because they still swallow the 
Perénista propaganda... 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude 
from the voting that all is well in Perén’s Argen- 
tina, or that the country is solidly behind the 
re-elected President. The abortive revolt of 
September 28 was an indication of discontent 
among those circles which originally helped to 
put Perén into power—the armed forces. It 
is true that General Benjamin Menendez, one 
of those accused of organising the revolt, is one 
of the pro-Nazi elements which, together with 
former police chief General Fidel Velasco, 
supported the extremist Alianza Libertadora 


Nacional. Thus, for Argentine democrats, the 
success of that revolt would have meant “ cut 
of the frying-pan, into the fire.” It is not 
correct, however, to assume that this abortive 
attempt was staged by the Government for 
purposes of clamping down on opposition ele- 
ments. Undoubtedly, advantage has been taken 
of the opportunity afforded, and there is also 
reliable evidence that Perén had had his eye on 
General Menendez for the last two months, 
and therefore undoubtedly knew that something 
was brewing. It is, however, good politics 
to watch the plot maturing, and let it start, 
only to crush it immediately, and at the same time 
arrest any other “‘ dangerous elements”? whom 
it might be as well to have under lock and key 
before ‘the election. It is equally obvious that 
many of those arrested, on the pretext of suspected 
complicity, would have no hand in a movement 
led by anyone of the calibre of General Menendez. 

The Perdén regime has often been misjudged 
by students of foreign affairs who are not fully 
conversant with the complexities of Latin Ameri- 
can politics. It is by no means a Right-wing, 
reactionary dictatorship, in spite of the strong 
Nazi influence in many aspects of Argentine 
life. Many people who oppose the regime 
concede that there could be much worse admini- 
strations than the Perén’s. This explains the 
lack of unity among the various dissident ele- 
ments ; for the Radicals and Socialists, who form 
the majority of the articulate groups, cannot ally 
themselves with the more fanatically pro-totali- 
tarian, reactionary Army leaders and the rich 
“‘ oligarchs” who resent Perén and his wife, 
but who have been the traditional enemies of 
the Argentine people. Some of the Radicals 
and Socialists did, indeed, go so far at one time 
as to intimate that they would almost prefer an 
out-and-out military dictatorship, because it 
would be so much easier to crystallise opposition 
to such a regime. This, however, was wishful 
thinking on their part; it.would not be so easy 
to oust a Government which had the complete 
backing of the armed forces. 

The causes of present discontents are more 
complex. Like all demagogues, Perén appealed 
to the working-classes for support. One of the 
best organised groups which supported him in 
1946 was that of the meat-packers. The leader 
of this group, Cipriano Reyes, one of Perdén’s 
closest adherents and supporters, began to move 
away from the Perdénista party shortly after the 
General’s accession to power, because promises 
to the meat-packers were not implemented. In 
September, 1948, after an unsuccessful attempt on 
his life, Reyes was accused of complicity in a plot 
to overthrow his old associate, and he has languished 
in jail ever since. Then the white-collar workers, 
who were wooed by the annual grant of one month’s 
extra salary just before the 1946 elections, have 
found it more and more difficult to make ends 
meet under the inflationary spiral which has 
affected Argentine economy more and more 
acutely in the last three years. The imprisonment 
in 1948 of the leaders of one of the more vociferous 
white-collar groups, the bank workers, has 
severely strained Perén’s popularity in that sector. 

More recently, in January and again in August, 
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1951, there have been strikes in the national 
railways, and the leaders of the railway union, 
have been arrested. These three groups alone 
provided many, many thousands of 
Perén’s supporters in the last election, The 
strikes in which they were involved were due to 
the fact that the Government’s honeymoon With 
labour in 1946 proved all too brief. For a whik 
the additional money in the pay-packet blinde 
the workers to the ever-rising prices, but noy 
after nearly six years of Perén administration 
they can no longer close their eyes to the fact 
that instead of the paradise they were promi 
life is becoming ever more difficult and Costly, 
Moreover, it is possible that they no longer enjoy 
the compulsory turn-out at official Peronistg 
demonstrations, in spite of the free refreshments 
and entertainment provided. 

No review, of course, of the Argentine scene is 
complete without mention of General Perép’; 
most loyal and devoted supporter, Dojia Maria 
Eva Duarte de Perén. Her ambitious scheme to 
become Argentina’s first woman Vice-President 
was frustrated, last August, reputedly through 
Army intervention. Whatever the reason, the 
fact remains that after a carefully engineered 
campaign to “ draft” her as Perdén’s running. 
mate in the present elections, she refused the 
nomination. A month later, she was reported 
to be very ill, and her public appearances and 
broadcasts were drastically curtailed, although 
she did appear on the balcony of the Casa Rosada 
on October 17, the anniversary of Perén’s 
“liberation” in 1945. Perén undoubtedly 
missed her influence in his election campaign, 
for she was indefatigable on his behalf in 1946, 
and had worked untiringly ever since. More- 
over, she provided him with a strong group of 
supporters when she far-sightedly secured the 
vote for women shortly after her husband took 
office. The vote for women was a recurrent 
issue in the Argentine Parliament for seventeen 
years before Dofia Eva arrived on the scene, and 
it has been an extremely sore point with the 
feminists who fought for the vote during so many 
years to owe its achievement to “‘ that woman.” 
However, apart from the antagonism of those 
groups which have experienced personally the 
dangers inherent in running counter to her 
desires, it must be remembered that this dynamic, 
attractive young woman in her early thirties is 
immensely popular with large masses of the people. 
They are enchanted by the Cinderella aspects 
of her rise to power. 

Against this must be set the fact that the 
Government is suffering from the charges of 
corruption and graft which are levelled against 
it. Moreover, Argentina in 1946 was a land 
flowing with milk and honey, where food was more 
abundant than anywhere else in the world. 
To-day the milk, together with butter and other 
dairy products, has either risen to prices beyond 
the means of the average citizen or disappeared 
entirely from the market. Meat, too, is scarce 
in Argentina to-day, and it is no longer possible 


to eat “‘ baby beef ” (the enormous steaks so dear | 


to Argentines) in the restaurants along Calle 
Corrientes. These shortages are due to the fact 
that the cattlemen have gradually developed a 
policy of passive resistance to the regime, reducing 
their dairy herds and the numbers of cattle avail- 
able for slaughtering. 

Altogether, Perén’s new term of office will 
provide him with many headaches and difficulties, 
and it may well be that he will wholeheartedly 
regret his engineered amendment to the Const- 
tution which has made it possible for him to run 
for a second consecutive term of office. 


Buenos Aires, November. 
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A Good Habit! 
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Ill-treated Children 


I HAVE found lately that foreign visitors to 
‘England, when they read the less restrained of our 
newspapers, are horrified by the evidence—or such 
it seems to them—of the prevalence of cruelty to 
children. Then it emerges that the papers in 
many European countries still look as though 
Lord Northcliffe had never lived. Not knowing, 
as yet, the value and importance of divorce, sex- 
crime, and cruelty, they leave their readers in 
comparatively comfortable ignorance of the horri- 
fying lives endured by children in places where 
ignorance and misery are to be found—and in 
some places where they are not. But above all, 
most of those countries have no special organisa- 
tions, voluntary or official, for the prevention of 
cruelty to children—and for the prosecution of 
people whose cruelty it is found impossible other- 
wise to stop. To quote a Polish stepfather, 
recently charged by an inspector of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
because he had brutally thrashed a little boy, “ We 
don’t have people like you in my country.” If, 
indeed, it were not for the N.S.P.C.C., the cruelty 
figures in the annual Criminal Statistics would 
be much less disturbing, while if the Society 
could extend its work as it wants to—or even if 
the public used the Society as it should—they 
would be far worse. As in the years before the 
Society was founded in 1884, without it few of 
these cases would ever come to light: they would 
remain “nobody’s business.” 

The figures are bad enough, and except for a 
significant rise during the war they are strangely 
constant. There is currently no “shocking in- 
crease”; there are no known grounds for declaring, 
as a Sunday newspaper did recently, that “twice 
as many children are being maltreated to-day as 
during the harassing days of the war.” In the 
*Thirties, the annual average of persons convicted 
in England and Wales was 800 or 900. It was 
up to 1,350 during the war years, and the last year 
of the war was the worst, the convictions totalling 
1,725. Last year, 1,019 people were dealt with 
by magistrates and 25 by judge and jury. 

Owing to differences in statistical method and 
territory represented, there are no figures avail- 
able which would accurately show the contri- 
bution to these statistics made by the work of the 
N.S.P.C.C. But the fact that in 1950 the Society 
prosecuted in 647 cases—most of which involved 
two “ parents or guardians ” as defendants—leaves 
few to represent the work of the police or of any 
other prosecutors. As for the responsibility for 
prosecution, what happens in practice is that most 
cases of ill treatment or neglect are dealt with by 
magistrates at the instance of the Society under 
section 1 of the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1933, while really grave cases, involving 
what the law calls “grievous bodily harm,” are 
handed over to the police for prosecution on in- 
dictment under the Offences Against the Person 
Act, 1861. The former offers a maximum penalty 
(efore magistrates) of imprisonment for six 

months, the latter one of imprisonment for life. 
(So much for the constantly-heard demand for 
a stricter statute.) Incidentally, the phrase 
“grievous bodily harm” has acquired an unneces- 
sarily grave connotation since Rex v. Ashman 
(1858), when the judges held that it did not 
necessarily mean harm that was either permanent 
or dangerous. A very high proportion of cruelty 
cases—a majority, to judge from N.S.P.C.C. case- 
histories—involve grievous bodily harm. The 
trouble is, it is of no use invoking this charge 
unless you want the defendant tried by jury—the 
;“ summary” maximum is the same (six months) 
as under the Children and Young Persons Act; 





and to get before juries you: may have to take 
months over each case. 

The N.S.P.C.C. is perhaps the most misunder- 
stood society in Great Britain. It is no fault of 
the Society’s able publicity service that it is so 
widely regarded as a mainly punitive organisation, 
its inspectors being classed with bailiff’s men, 
policemen, and bogy men among those visitors 
whose knock “always means trouble.” It works 
in a climate of public sentiment that is either 
temperately passive or white hot, according to the 
newsworthiness of the latest prosecutions. But in 
fact it regards every prosecution, apart from 
sudden cases of serious assaults, as a confession 
of failure in its own primary work, a last 
desperate measure when every alternative has 
failed. As one of its “women visitors” said to 
me the other day, the word “preveniion” in its 
title should be in huge capitals and underlined in 
red. And in spite of these circumstances, more 
than 10,000 people went voluntarily to the 
Society’s inspectors for help during 1950. 

Since the Society, by the terms of a Royal 
Charter of 1895, is now charged officially with the 
work which it originally undertook voluntarily, 
and since it derives important and specific powers 
from the Home Secretary under the Children’s 
Acts and is relied upon by the police as an ally 
in the work of child-protection, some account of 
its organisation is necessary to an understanding 
of the whole question of cruelty to children in 
this country. By general consent, the backbone 
of its work is the little army of 270 “ inspectors ” 
whose branch areas cover the whole country. Nine 
of these are women with social service experience, 
and most of the men are pensioned warrant-officers 
from the forces, selected with the discrimination 
made possible by an apparently inexhaustible flow 
of applicants for the job. (Against a wastage of 
about 20 a year there are roughly 600 applicants.) 
They have a training course in general social ser- 
vice work and then a six months’ period of proba- 
tion “on the job.” They wear a uniform that 
many people would take (and undoubtedly do 


take) for a police uniform, not because they have 


ever been intended to look or feel like policemen 
but because police uniform, in the course of 
recent changes, has gradually approximated to 
theirs. And there is no doubt that a visit of the 
uniformed inspector to a couple of feckless or 
vicious parents, whatever they at first think he is 
or may be able to do, often has a miraculous effect 
on them and the subsequent state of the house- 
hold. The Society has an excusable tendency to 
attribute all these successes mainly to the personal 
qualities of its inspectors. Among the inspectors 
themselves there is less illusion. 

For the most part, the inspectors rely on in- 
formation from the public about ill-treated or 
neglected children (never, by the way, ignoring 
anonymous letters), though they are also given 
information by the police, by probation officers, 
by doctors and clergy and local government care- 
committees, and often, too—though not perhaps 
so often as I should have thought—by school- 
teachers, whose opportunities for discovering 
neglect and cruelty are unrivalled. Supporting 
the 270 inspectors there is now a small but grow- 
ing number of salaried “women visitors,” whose 
appointment is a new venture in the Society’s 
work and a further proof that its main objective 
is rehabilitation and its main enemy the wretched- 
ness of parents with no conception of true family 
life. These visitors, who are not required to have 
academic diplomas or special experience, are care- 
fully trained in the rudiments of child welfare and 
social science and then posted to suitable areas 
for full-time case-work under an inspector. It is 
already clear that they are needed for the work of 
keeping homes going while parents are in prison, 
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always a matter of supreme difficulty and 
relevant to the question whether prison Sentences 
usually serve the purpose intended. There ate 
about 50,000 “honorary workers” who, besides 
watching for specific cases of cruelty or n 
participate in appeals for funds and make the 
Society’s work known. 

The cases reported to the N.S.P.C.C. involve 
about 100,000 children every year. “And D 
are much more concerned about these,” says One 
of the Society’s leaflets, “than they were about 
the annual 150,000 dealt with at the beginning of 
the century.” Failing, in rather less than 2 
cent. of all these cases, to rehabilitate the homes 
in which they find the children, by procusj 
public assistance, blankets, food, clothing, home. 
help, better accommodation, house repairs, and 
employment—and by patching up failing mar. 
riages—then they prosecute. 

Certain recurring phrases in the inspectory 
reports go to the root of the problem: 

“The parents i 
fs rch shee . — that they are unable to coq. 
“This mother has little or no idea of hous. 
keeping.” 
“The mother seems worn out since the birth of 
her last baby and cannot manage her big family.” 
“The children have never sat down at a table 
to meals.” 
“The household has absolutely no cutlery.” 
“The child is illegitimate—born of a different 
father before the marriage.” 

Here then, sketchily, is the outline of a situation 
which is a cause.of deep distress and indignation 
to millions of newspaper-readers. In a further 
article I shall try to show what more can be done 
to improve it, with special regard to the way in 
which the present laws are enforced, and to the 
popular demand for heavier prison sentences and 
the old penal-philosophical problems of retriby- 
tion, fear, deterrence, and “example.” 


C. H. Rotrs 
(To be concluded) 


Unfinished Business 


Tar the International Refugee Organisation, 
responsible since 1947 for the resettlement over- 
seas of over a million refugees, is—after several 
reprieves—finally closing down at the end of the 
year, may give an altogether false impression that 
no refugee problem remains in Western Europe. 
The LR.O. is closing down, not because the job 
is finished, but because the U.N. member nations 
which supported it have cut off their funds. In 
Western Germany, Austria, Greece and Trieste 
the influx of new refugees is steadily increasing. 
In Western Germany alone, non-Germans—as 
distinct from expelled or migrant persons of Ger- 
man ethnic origin who are still another problem 
—are Officially listed as crossing the frontier at 
the rate of 50,000 a year, and more get through 
without official knowledge. When the last few 
remaining field posts of the I.R.O. shut down at 
the end of December, there will be no adequate 
machinery to deal with this continuing mass 
movement of peoples across frontiers. In 
Western Germany there is at present no concerted 
Allied or West German Federal Government 
policy, and in the U.S. Zone, into which the bulk 
of non-German refugees cross the Czech and 
Austrian frontiers, there is widespread confusion. 
Day in, day out the radios of the democracies 
exhort the peoples of the “satellite” countries t0 
resist and escape. U.S. policy concerning those 
seeking asylum has been defined by Mr. John J. 
McCloy, U.S. High Commissioner in Germany. 
It is in accord with the best democratic traditions 

to endeavour to protect and assist those fleeing 


from persecution. a 
Government of the United States. In 

















That is the policy of the 
practical 
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terms this policy means to-day, among other things, 

that U.S. authorities here and in other areas under 

American control will not return political refugees 

to Soviet orbit countries where their freedom or 

even lives would be in jeopardy. 

But what, in fact, has been happening to many 
who take the sentiments at face value and obey 
the exhortations? For thousands who have 
crossed into the U.S. Zone, their introduction 
to the Western way of life has been from one to 
thirty days’ imprisonment. For the technical 
offence of illegally crossing the German border 
men, women and children have been herded in 
German prisons, often as many as half a dozen 
toa cell. In this Zone, Law 161—retained in 
Allied hands in the immediate post-war years in 
order to prevent possible abuse of other nationals 
by the Germans—has been applied against the 
very kind of people it was intended to safeguard. 
The need for reasonable security precautions is 
obvious, but to be sentenced, and stigmatised, as 
common criminals, and after being cleared for 
security, has caused unnecessary suffering and 
deep bitterness among thousands of refugees, and 
in many cases has added to their already formid- 
able difficulties in being accepted by immigration 
missions. 

Since the hand-over from the I.R.O., the West 
German Federal Government is responsible for 
the maintenance of non-German refugees but has 
no jurisdiction over them. The Allied Powers 
offer no direct help towards keeping them alive, 
put they are responsible for their jurisdiction, and 
they are vitally interested in them initially for 
security purposes. The result of this divided 
authority in the U.S. Zone has been that refugees 
arrested by the German police on crossing the 
frontier or in seeking help from local authorities 
are gaoled and handed over to the American 
Counter-Intelligence Corps and the Military 
Intelligence Service for screening. The majority 
are quickly cleared for security; but, confronted 
by thousands in their courts, the Administration 
judges and magistrates have found themselves 
obliged to administer the civil law for illegal 
border crossing. In one Kreis, over a period of 
four months the judge sentenced every single 
refugee to 15-30 days. His severity became so 
well-known in Czechoslovakia that Czechs pre- 
paring to escape avoided crossing the frontier into 
his district. In other districts many, especially 
those with children, were given nominal sen- 
tences of less duration than they had already 
spent in gaol awaiting a hearing. Released from 
prison they were sent to Valka Camp, near 
Nuremberg, the largest non-German refugee 
camp in Bavaria, where they were immediately 
interrogated and screened again in identical 
manner by other Intelligence officers. Ten days’ 
inquiry among officials, including the Head of 
the Displaced Populations Branch in Bavaria, 
could elicit no satisfactory answer as to why the 
double screening was needed, and why imprison- 
ment for a technical offence was necessary at all. 
Apparently no one had thought of a better way 
ot dealing with the numbers arrested. 

' This procedure might well be continuing except 
for the story behind the story of the Czech “ Free- 
dom Train.” The thirty-one Czechs who asked 
for political asylum were—not unnaturally—kept 
under the strictest surveillance by the U.S. Army. 
Interrogated, screened and re-screened both by 
military and civil Intelligence for four days, they 
were-finally released in batches, given no clear- 
ance papers, and sent to Valka Camp, which is 
-administered. German police on duty, 
hearing one batch was “recent arrivals from 
Czechoslovakia” and finding them without 
Papers, promptly gaoled them to await a court 
As they had the misfortune to reach 

the camp late on a Friday afternoon, they spent 





the week-end in gaol until the court re-convened 
on the following Monday and their identities 
could be established. 

News of this incident reached the State Depart- 
ment. As a result, the gaoling of refugees for 
illegal border-crossing has been stopped. Refu- 
gees are not to be put in prison in future to 
await screening; they are to be passed on to 
I.R.O. to determine their political refugee status. 
While this is a great immediate improvement, it 
can be no more than a stop-gap, since I.R.O. has 
but two months to live. Evidence of a continuing 
lack of any over-all policy suggests that stop- 
gaps are all that can be hoped for until the prob- 
lem is either coped with on a sufficient scale by 
the Allied Occupation Powers, or again put on 
an international basis. 

The West German Federal Government can- 
not solve it alone. With 10-12 million “infil- 
trees” and “expellees,” as well as non-German 
refugees, it has not the means. As it is, over 
50 per cent. of East Germans are refused refugee 
status and receive no help beyond the offer of a 
free railway ticket back across the border. Less 
than 10 per cent. ever use it. They disperse into 
the cities and the countryside, and they can be 
seen in their thousands sheltering under bridges, 
among ruins and in bunkers, scratching an exist- 
ence as best they can. Nor can the problem be 
much eased in Western Germany—let alone in 
Austria, Greece and Trieste—under the present 
hopelessly restricted terms of reference of the 
new U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees. 
Given scant powers and even less money, he can 
do nothing to help refugees apart from issuing 
to some a scrap of paper establishing legal 
status. 

That the I.R.O. is being liquidated prema- 
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chiefly instrumental in ending it. Governments 
rarely admit mistakes; and, because of political 
promises, the I.R.O. cannot be revived under its 
present name. But if the West is not to be ac- 
cused of cynicism and inhumanity, it is equally 
evident that a new international agency will have 
to be set up, either for refugees or to include 
them in a wider scheme for dealing with surplus 
labour among European populations. The recent 
1.L.O. migration scheme, which included refugees 
in Europe, fell heavily at its first international airing 
at the Naples Conference. It seems unlikely to sur- 
vive, and it is more than doubtful if the I.L.O., with 
its tri-partisan pressures, is the ideal organisation 
to take on the job. 

The biggest contribution to any such plan 
would of course have to come from the U.S. The 
part it might be willing to play was indicated in 
the State Department’s recent announcement 
that it is working on a provisional plan to move 
115,000 refugees and surplus European popula- 
tion in one year, at an operational cost of 
$34,000,000. It is to submit its proposals at an 
international conference to be held in Europe be- 
fore the end of the year. Both Houses of Con- 
gress have already approved $10,000,000 for deal- 
ing with migration problems under mutual 
security legislation. But whether and how soon 
these funds are released, or the larger plan be- 
comes a reality, depends on the response from 
other countries, and needs a reversal of attitude 
on the part of those who were most anxious to 
shut down the I.R.O. Some have already re- 
lented; others, including the United Kingdom, 
still seem daunted by the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. Yet perhaps the gravest feature of the Cold 
War is its mass production of refugees—a mount- 
ing shadow on the world’s map of human 
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Boiling Mutton 


My batcher leaned on the counter and ignored 
the queue. ‘The queue gazed at him docilely 
and, shuffling its centipedal feet in the sawdust, 
fell to a low, resigned murmuring. They recog- 
nized the unqualified ability of their butcher to 
talk, and of this recognition he availed himself 
at about tri-weekly intervals. Normally, he was 
a saturnine man, resembling somewhat a plump 
bus driver whose irregular meals have disagreed 
with him; or an auctioneer who quarrels with 
his wife. He carried with him, as it were, the 
detritus of a once solid prosperity and good 
humour. But from time to time some hidden 
fountain sprang up, some unseen clot was dis- 
sipated, and the stream of inspiration flowed. 

On such occasions the part of sounding board 
was not onerous, provided the elect vessel re- 
mained unembarrassed and knew the rules. 
One acted merely as a solitary “ claque,” one 
pointed the phrases and recognized the quo- 
tations ; for our butcher is literary. Above all, 
it. was fatal to contradict. I have it on good 
authority that the puristic wife of the local 
Congregational Minister went without liver for 
a year because she affirmed that Milton wrote 
** fresh woods and pastures new,” not “ fields.” 
** Ever heard of apt alliteration, Miss?” he had 
said, and had remained silent for a month. 

The symptoms this morning were unpromising. 
It was unusual for a man to fill the post of con- 
fidant. I feared some difficult gambit. 

The silence became almost oppressive, and I 
found myself watching the disconsolate tap- 
tapping of a bluebottle on the window pane. 
From the queue floated the usual domestic scraps, 
and now and then a voice assumed a minatory 
tone for the benefit of its offspring. 
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“* D’you know what, Mister?” Thank good- 
ness, the crisis was upon us. “1 had a woman 
inspector in here yesterday. A blinking Food 
Enforcement Officer. D’you know what I say 
to her, ‘ Young Woman, you are a wolf in mink 
clothing, you are’, I said, ‘wolf in mink clothing.’” 
He turned the mot over in his mind, and laughed : 
cavernous bellowings that were reminiscent of 
the days when butchers dealt in barons of beef 
and ounces were unknown quantities. 

I sensed that the subject might prove un- 
popular with the queue, and began to weigh up 
the relative dangers in taking sides. I recognized, 
behind me, the garage manager’s wife. On her 
husband’s ability depended the possibilities of 
protracting the life of my ancient and overworked 
motor car. 1] knew ker to be an opinionated 
member of the Housewives’ League, so mentally 
I decided for the feminists. 

*“*D’you know what ?” went on my butcher, 
“ve been reading about them; ‘ History of 
Bureaucracy,’—in Morocco”, he added ambi- 
guously. ‘“ The thin edge of the wedge was 
female clerks. They kept them behind locked 
doors, and no men over sixteen was allowed near 
them. Fearsome they are ; a woman out of ’er 
place is like a spanner in the works. A flaming 
nuisance, a ruddy anachronism.” 

I discerned a distinct inclination near the tail 
of the queue to regard this final epithet as in- 
sulting. 1 imagined I saw mounting contempt for 
me as a champion of the rights of woman in the 
eyes of the garage manager’s wife. I even toyed 
with the desperate idea of asking my butcher to 
wrap my meat up and keep it for me. But from 
that piece of craven folly I was restrained by the 
renewed onslaught. 

““ Women police, women bus conductors and 
women soldiers,” he said, “It fair curdles my 
blood.” There was more, murmuring behind 
me. 

** Have y’ever been inside, Mister ?” he said. 
I puzzled over the question until some uncom- 
plimentary laughter in the queue gave me the 
context. ‘‘ No,” I said. The temerity to add, 
“ Have you ?” was not vouchsafed me. 

“Friend of mine,” he said, “ dealer in scrap 
metal got put by for six months. Very un- 
fortunate he was. Very interesting stories he has 
to tell if you can believe him. ‘ Fred,’ he always 
says, ‘if you get put inside, get put in for some- 
thing worth while. Knock an old woman down 
and rob her. Enter burglariously with a fire- 
arm, They treat you with consideration then,’ 
he said. ‘ You wear a yellow band on your arm 
and have a room to yourself—very comfortable. 
But never, I implore of you,’ very dramatic way 
of speaking my friend had, ‘ get put in for receiv- 
ing scrap metal that you never saw any of anyhow.’ 
And d’you know, Mister,” said my butcher 
perorating, “d’you know what was the final 
jot and tittle that broke poor George’s heart, 
that made him take to keeping budgerigars ? ” 
The queue gazed with bovine interest, calculating 
the dwindling possibilities of cooking the dinner 
before the children came home from school. 
“They put him,” said my butcher, his voice 
assuming a pathetic, almost threnodic tone, “ in 
the charge of a wardress and a woman police 
sergeant.” 

I suppose it must have been vainglory, coupled 
with fear of the garage manager’s wife, that led 
to my downfall. I knew my butcher’s political 
opinions from former occasions when | had not 
been a protagonist. I knew his favoured can- 
didate to be a woman. ‘ What do you think of 
Mrs. X as an M.P. ? I said. 


He looked at me puzzled, displeased, the old - 
decay settling down on his features again. “ Sir,” : 
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he said, and I trembled at the formal a 

“ politics are different. It’s civil servants | 
abide.” He knew my calling. Giving the thryy 
time to sink in, he flung over his shoulder to; 
minion in the back, “ Piece of boiling Muttor 
for the gentleman,” and turned his silent atte, 
tion to my successor. The queue picked up jx 
baskets and moved forward. 


J. W. Carson, 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


BONNARD AND VISUAL REALITy 


‘... British art cannot indefinitely laboy 
under the burden of inferiority with which it hys 
been saddled by Roger Fry and his friends. The 
notion that a sense of plastic values provides the 
only valid criterion of the visual arts is pure 
prejudice. . . .” These words from a book review 
in The Listener last week are not an isolated case 
of insular aesthetics going hand in hand with 
natural pride: on the contrary, they epitomise a 
widespread change in the aesthetic climate, a 
change which has lately involved an inversion of 
meaning in a number of key words in the critical 
vocabulary. I suppose I am young enough to be 
old-fashioned on the subject of Fry. For me he 
is still the greatest English art critic since Ruskin, 
Critics a lot older than myself, but younger than 
Fry, have, inevitably, pointed out his limitations: 
he does not, of course, conform to the more 
recent pattern for art critics—he was a man of 
strong conviction, passionate insight and, 
therefore, blind spots (thank goodness !). This 
contrasts markedly with the more scientific critic 
of to-day, to whose more “ objective ” outlook 
a blind spot is more to be deplored than the 
corresponding insight is to be desired. Fry was 
out of sympathy with German art: and, more 
important, he failed to see that the “ significant 
form” (Mr. Bell’s phrase) of, say, one of 
Cézanne’s apples derived that significance as 
much from a real apple as from the element of 
abstract rotundity it embodied. 

This showed a bias in favour of that pictorial 
ingredient we now variously refer to as the 
abstract, architectural, structural, compositional, 
geometric (even) or formal element. But twenty- 
five years ago such a bias was a positive revelation, 
It acted upon English pictorial thought and 
practice as dynamically and decisively as the 
writings of D. H. Lawrence did—in another 
sphere. In making this emphasis Fry was very 
much in sympathy with the creative developments 
of the time: cubism and constructivism were 
between them progressively excluding the subject 
from painting and sculpture. But I think we can 
safely surmise that the logical result of this process 
of abstraction (which gained his most infectious 
enthusiasm so long as it was still in harness toa 
figurative end) would have proved far too logical 
for his liking. For above all Fry was true to his 
fantastically sensitive eye : theory stumbled along 
in the wake of sensibility. He would have 
admitted that, with the pure abstraction of to-day, 
the traditional balance—form and content—has 
been lost, form having ousted non-formal content 
completely. But he would not for that reason 
have been disposed, as many arc to-day, 
welcome a new and opposite disequilibrium, 4 
sort of revived Pre-Raphaelitism, in which the 
emotive subject-matter is rendered at the cost of 
all formal instinct. Unfortunately these two 
extremes, these two aesthetic heresies, of pure 
abstraction on the one hand and expressionist 
figuration on the other, are much in favour just 
now: the central tradition, in which the 
to abstract is checked by the impulse to com 
municate “a subject”, and in which that 
subject is divested of its fiercer emotive overtones 
because it has been translated into formal terms— 
this is neglected. 
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There is, however, a perfect example of this 
amalgam of abstraction and figuration in the 
immense painting by Bonnard, L’Eté (circa 1907 : 







the ff iris sft. 6in. high and 11ft. 2in. long), now on 
T tO; yiew at the Hanover Gallery, together with 
MUttor smaller pictures by the same artist and by Vuillard. 
atten. Hence this homily—since this marvellous picture 
Up it illustrates our present plight. It shows to what 

an extent modern painting has recently accelerated 
SON, its own metamorphosis—an art that should be 


re-eminently visual in its sources of inspiration 
has become merely intellectual: the subtlety of 
observed shapes has given way to the repetitive 
rhythm of symbols. The special realm of art, 
the visual realm, has been increasingly ignored. 
Painting, we are reminded by this Bonnard 
masterpiece, has jettisoned its birthright, which 
jg the imaginative interpretation of the infinitely 



















tive, infinitely complex texture of visual 
reality, the reality of the eye. Painting is no 
labour a window through which we may see 
D it has familiar sights, but see them afresh because they 
. The have been distorted, and given a new twist or 
des the accent, by a process that is one of translation, 
S$ pure not reproduction. Instead, the function of 
review painting is now more comparable to that of a 
ed case cinema screen upon which images are pro- 
d with jected . . . Out of man’s dark mind. Thus 
OMe a painting no longer interprets a daylight world : 
nate, a rather, it projects a dream world. The most 
sion of ble source of inspiration, the most 
critical acceptable starting-point for pictorial procedures 
h to be js no longer the visual delight of an eye that 
"me he participates in the life around it : it is, rather, the 
Ruskin. most private and uneasy seat of an individual’s 
er than 9 Gicquiet. And the artist lacking this neurotic 
‘ations : qualification is, in effect, advised to concoct one : 
© more better a fake disquiet, it seems, than anything 
man of approximating to unconcealed delight. 
; and, Ours is in many ways a Dark Age, it is true. 
__ This Yet, as Henry Moore once said in a broadcast 
IC critic conversation, ‘‘ We mustn’t feel sorry for our- 
outlook selves!” If we succumb to the logic which 
ran the insists that because we are aware of tragic events 
ry was the only valid art for us is one that is pessimistic 
1, more in content and harsh in form, we shall lose more 
nificant than our capacity to create painting and sculpture. 
one of The plastic colour of Bonnard proclaims the 
mya: anciently valid response of the painter to the 
ment of world about him: that response is one of delight 
ol and amazement and we must recapture it. ““ The 
pictorial abstract glory of colour and form” (a phrase I 
as the thought I once read in Ruskin, but cannot 
sitional J rediscover) cannot be conveyed except in a 
twenty- pictorial language based on plastic values, for 
relation. space also derives from the plastic. Plastic values, 
ht and $0 strong in Bonnard, are optimistic: they must 
as the § never be denied (as in the Pre-Raphaelites), but 
another they may appear in disguise, as in Picasso and 
vas very Klee. Plastic and spatial values are the chief 
»pments values held in common by the most disparate 
im were masters : Bonnard, Constable, or Leonardo. 
- subject They alone confer upon this art its unique 
¢ We Call outwardness and optimism; without them painting 
Process becomes literature. Bonnard is not literature. 
ifectious § It is not impossible he may in time be counted 
ess 102 the greatest, most humane, least self-conscious 
> he painter of the half-century just ended. 
ed along PATRICK HERON 
Id have 
f to-day, 
ent—has TELEVISION NOTES 
| content AN OPEN LETTER TO RENE CLAIR 
: ‘nt Dear René, 
ith, 4 The pleasures of a lecture tour in Yugoslavia, 
Hich the Greece and Cyprus during the past three weeks 
> cost of f Dave cut me off sadly from viewing the modern 
oe th beauties of British television, but time spent 
of. pure on travel has enabled me to read your new 
essicall book Reflexion Faite in which you have so many 
rour just things to say about the film’s rival. 
3 Although I’m in agreement with almost every- 
to com- thing you have to say about the film itself, I must 
ch that  *Y 1 hope you're not right on the subject of 
vertone television. If you are, we are doomed in the 
terms— § %2t future, as far as I can see, to the amalgama- 
: tion of film and television into a bastard medium 





which will fail to inherit the different virtues 
possessed by its unhappy parents. 

You decry first of all that characteristic of 
television which is usually singled out for the 
greatest praise—the “direct” or “live” ele- 
ment in its programmes as opposed to elements 
pre-recorded on film. This may be all right for 
sports events and other outside broadcasts, you 
say in effect, but for drama it possesses no vir- 
tues at all—who cares whether the scene one is 
watching is recorded on film or is coming ‘“‘direct”’ 
from the studio; the distinction is purely tech- 
nical and academic. It is, to quote from your 
book, “‘ an illusion as puerile as it is dangerous ” 
to base the future of television on the develop- 
ment of this alleged virtue. When sound came 
to the film, most of the visual suppleness it had 
gained during the silent period was lost; tele- 
vision must learn this suppleness as the sound 
film is still doing in the work of the best film- 
makers, and you claim that the only way it can 
gain this suppleness technically is by pre- 
recording plays on film. Following the example of 
the first sound films, television is tying itself 
up in the conventions of the theatre. You say 
television, as far as drama is concerned, is merely 
a new device for exhibiting films; it is not a 
medium possessing artistic qualities in its own 
right. If the film had been invented after instead 
of before television, it would at once have been 
adopted by television producers as a technical 
blessing designed to save them from the chains 
of “ direct ” transmission. 

I hope I’ve represented your arguments fairly. 
They seem to me, first of all, to neglect a most 
important point for all the narrative arts—the 
audience and their attitude to the conditions in 
which they receive the various forms of enter- 
tainment provided for them. A novelist can be 
as long, as short, as discursive or as pithy, as 
subjective or as objective in his treatment as 
he likes, precisely because his audience is com- 
posed of single readers who can take up or put 
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down his book according to their private needs 
and feelings. The dramatist in the theatre must 
cater for an audience which, because they are 
present in full force, must be kept in a constant 
State of attention and anticipation by the words 
and action of the living players in front of them. 
On the other hand, the audience at a film knows 
that space and time are at the control of the film- 
maker, and consequently they expect the supple- 
ness of narration which the medium allows : they 
also know that the players in front of them are 
shadows, and that what they see and how they 
see it depends finally on the skill of the film- 
maker in presenting carefully pre-selected mo- 
ments in the acting of the artists. The excitement, 
therefore, lies just as much in the way the story 
is presented as it does in the quality of the 
acting. 

Now, for television the audience is mostly 
broken up into small groups sitting at home. 
This, I would say at once, demands a slower, 
quieter, less provocative technique of presen- 
tation than is necessary in a film. Whether the 
home screen becomes fairly large or remains 
fairly small, the producer will have to concentrate 
mostly on close shots of the actors, and that is 
why I think the television drama producer is 
much more the servant of the actor than is the 
film-maker, who can and should make full 
dramatic use of the carefully dressed and lit sets 
and the far-reaching backgrounds and locations 
which are proper to the film camera. 

But television drama is home theatre with a 
special technique of its own. Because of its 
concentration on the actor I hope it will con- 
tinue to use the live performer, who gives on each 
occasion he appears a unique performance just 
as he does in the theatre. For the actor television 
combines the advantage of the continuous per- 
formance right through the play that he is used 
to in the theatre with the concentration on the 
details of acting in close shot that he is used to 
in the cinema. It would be in every way wrong 
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to sacrifice this unique quality of television by 
turning it eventually into a home cinema, with 
no distinction from the public cinema. I believe 
this would eventually destroy the cinema itself 
and the public audience for the film. And I 
believe the home audience for television want the 
distinction between the two forms of entertain- 
ment to be recognised and maintained. 


Yours sincerely, 
ROGER MANVELL 


THE MOVIES 


“The Red Badge of Courage,” at the 
Empire (Sundays only) 
“Encore,” at the Plaza 

I wonder what were the thoughts of Emily the 
Empire girl about The Red Badge of Courage? 
It appears as a Sunday fill-up. It isn’t advertised, 
and anyone walking along the north side of 
Leicester Square might have some difficulty in 
discovering its presence. Still, there—within the 
stride, as it were, of Mr. Red Skelton—you will 
find it, with all the stigma attaching to a good film. 
Quite how good, originally, we are not allowed to 
know ; since the version that comes to us lasts 
barely an hour, having been cut, one imagines, 
by a third. At least one break in the continuity 
suggests where scissors have slipped. What 
survives, however, is remarkable enough for a 
critic to hazard that here is a film of John Huston’s 
to set beside The Maltese Falcon and We Were 
Strangers, and probably his masterpiece. 

Taken from Stephen Crane’s novel (which I 
must confess to not having read), it reanimates 
with great feeling and beauty an incident in the 
Civil War in which a young soldier, who has 
turned tail in face of the enemy, redeems himself 
with foolhardy courage. It confines itself, 
somewhat after the pattern of A Walk in the Sun, 
to this one incident. There is the restlessness 
before the battle ; there is the battle, coming and 
going; there is the triumph of those who have 


proved themselves and survive. The trouble with 
Milestone’s film was that it lacked a poetic centre ; 
one had to be—and with some ingenuity was— 
supplied. No such difficulty seems to have 
faced the adapters of The Red Badge of Courage. 
Occasional passages read from the book form a 
natural and stylish commentary, and—most 
important—the hero comes to the screen live, 
appealing, and bearing his author’s burden of 
sensitiveness. The autobiographical flavour has 
been brilliantly translated to the screen by means 
of camera movements, so we not only follow this 
young, soldier’s actions, but at moments step 
into his shoes, to experience with his eyes and ears. 
This device is easily employed by the novelist, 
but requires tact in a film-maker: a very few 
touches (granted our sympathies to begin with) 
will bring about our identification. Huston lets 
us into his hero’s consciousness just enough to 
add the first person to his narrative of battle. 
The panorama itself, the grumbling or desperate 
cheer of the men, the attacks and counter-attacks, 
the double line of firers and loaders exchanging 
places, the general going round with his formula 
of encouragement, the drum-beat of advance, 
and the hobbling line of wounded coming back : 
all these are beautifully realised. There is an 
infernal charm, to any generation, in battles of 
yesteryear. Huston exploits it to the utmost, 
while keeping a tight grip on reality. This is the 
first time—so far as I am concerned—that a 
film of the Civil War has ever given the sensation 
of being in the thick of it: hitherto we have been, 
sometimes excited, onlookers. To pick out 


particular details for praise, the panicky flight 


through the wood, and the death of the gaunt 
soldier who struggles to a small height off the 
road and exclaims “‘ No, let me be .. . let me be ” 
before falling on his face, seem to me most 
memorable. The acting is on a par with the camera 
work, which is saying a lot. On the film’s minor 
defects—a somewhat abrupt transition from fear 
to dazed heroism, and the sudden appearance, 
near the end, of the boy running forward with the 
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flag—it would be unfair to insist, since the fault 
may not lie with Huston. This film more 
justifies our hopes of him, which have bee, t 
times disappointed. 

Encore is the third of Mr. Maugham’s films: 
his in the sense that he himself introduces thee, 
trios or quartets of tales, and that they pleay 
most when they impart the authentic Ma 
flavour. The first of these is a gay anti-so¢ 
fable, of blacksheep getting the better of the 
family custodian, spoilt only by the unappealing. 
ness of the former; the third, taking us into the 
private life of a death diver on the Riviera, make, 
the most of its sensational setting, at the expense 
of Maugham. But the middle piece, directeg 
Anthony Pelissier, and graced by Kay Walsh, is 
a winner all the way. It turns the tables with one 
of Maugham’s best bores, an inescapably loud, 
nice rattle on a winter cruise in the Mediterranean, 
Two winners next time, please. 

WILLIAM WHITeERarr 


“Le Livre Anglais,” 


Nationale, Paris 


I hope to treat next week at the greater length it 
deserves this splendid exhibition, organised by the 
British Council with the collaboration of La Direction 
Générale des Relations Culturelles. What in effect 
happens in the superb Galerie Mazarine is the anima. 
tion of a concise history of English literature by 
exhibiting for all of our major authors (and many 
minor ones, too) examples of the actual books in which 
they were either originally or notably printed, Thus, 
alongside the history of the Works is the history of 
the Book. Then, to double the interest, in the wide 
margins which this exhibition has ingeniously allowed 
itself, is a commentary in the shape of original many. 
scripts, signatures or letters written by the authors, 
and on the walls a collection of portraits of them. The 
book, the face, the handwriting, side by side for 
comparison ; and for amateurs of letters there could 
hardly be a more intriguing colloquy. There are 
additional interests for bibliophiles, too: a series of 
twenty-five illuminated manuscripts which range from 
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the Eighth Century Benediction of St. Aethelward to 
the Fifteenth Century Missal of Abingdon, while 
the history of fine binding is traced from a North- 
umbrian example somewhere before 687, through 
the centuries up to 1951. The whole is recorded and 
annotated in a most informative and informed cata 
logue, and the large committee who have been working 
on the exhibition for many months deserve con- 
gratulation on the way it has turned out and the great 
interest it is exciting in Paris. 
TAW. 


London Group, New Burlington Galleries 
The London Group Exhibition is easy to attack 
but it is nevertheless unique and everyone interested 
in contemporary painting should visit it. It is any- 
way absurd to expect any regular mixed show to 
contain more than half a dozen really good pictures. 
This year the 400 works are of much the same 
standard as last. Perhaps the most outstanding paint- 
ing is a ravine landscape by David Bomberg. Bom- 
berg’s apparently careless and passionate use of 
paint has much more weight and guts to it and is far 
more precise in its effect than, for example, Ivon 
Hitchens’; one is thrilled by a brush-mark as a juicy 
slash of paint and as a precise statement of the angle 
of declivity of a gully, seen through atmosphere. 
Several of the other better-known painters are 
exhibiting interesting pictures but the show is also 
an opportunity for the lesser known. There is a 
really very good small landscape (no. 60) by Inlander, 
a well and patiently worked out old woman’s head 
by Evan Uglow, ‘a bright picture of an aviary by 
Daphne Chart, a slightly dull but very competent 
nude by Roy Spencer, a brave attempt at a street 
hoarding with children clambering over it by John 
Sewell, a good architectural formalisation by Paul 
Feiler and a satisfying almost cubist landscape by 
Benjamin Creme. Brian Robb, of whom.I should 
like to see a one-man show, has an original Crua- 
fixion; but his drawing is sometimes too ambiguous 
and so tends to distract one into a sort of game 
Hunt-the-Slipper. J.B. 
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* Ballet Workshop,” at the Mercury Theatre 


Three Sundays out of four at the Mercury Theatre, 
Ballet Workshop experiments in dancing. Some of 
the new works need firmer direction and guidance. 
Occasionally (and then even the failures seem worth 
while) a new choreographer appears whose work 
captures the imagination. I would not have recom- 
mended anyone to go to Ballet Workshop last month ; 
this month, I think everyone should go who can 
because each of the three ballets has something new 
to say. Michael Charnley’s Bagatelle, like his No 
Lips of Comfort in the first programme, has a polish 
and wealth of invention which I have never before 
seen at the Workshop. He is a good dancer with a 
mixed experience of Jooss, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
and American dance methods, all of which influence 
his choreography to make it exciting and original. 
Ashley Dukes’s Venus and the Bridegroom, pro- 
duced and arranged by David Ellis, with decor by 
Hugh Stevenson, is an elaborate reminder that the 
masque is England’s special contribution to the 
history of European ballet. The result is worth the 
effort but never reaches the level of Charnley’s work 
or of Walter Gore’s Hoops which the London Theatre 
Ballet presents. I think this is the first time that a 
professional company has officially taken part in a 
Workshop programme, and it is a triumph. The 
ballet is too big for the Mercury stage, but the dancing 
and the production have all the enthusiasm, technical 
competence and polish of last year’s television ballet 
group around whom the company has been — 


“The Princess and the Swineherd,”’ at Toynbee 
Hall 

When a King adjusts his crown, exclaims “ I must 
tell the Emperor,” picks up a candle, breaks it in 
two, puts one piece to his mouth and one to his ear 
and says ““ EMP—1,” an audience of children will 
break into delighted laughter. There were many 
such moments in Nicholas Stuart Gray’s skilful 
adaptation of the classic Hans Andersen story. He 
has given it a happy ending, and supplied the swine- 
herd-prince with a comic father—Charles Lloyd 
Pack took every chance with huge gusto—and a fop 
of a younger brother who tries to cut him out. With 
its gay settings and dresses the play provides the 
fantasy and brightness of the fairy-tale world, and 
draws its humour from the irruption into that world 
of the humdrum and colloquial—like telephoning. 
And from the kisses, which immensely amused the 
schoolchildren who formed the audience recently at 
Toynbee Hall. If the London Children’s Theatre 
stage this production again in the Christmas holidays, 
it should be a safe bet for the over-sevens and under- 
fourteens who like their fairy-tales straight, and not 
pantomimed. J.A.S. 


“Heloise,” at the Duke of York’s 

Mr. James Forsyth, the author of this play, is a 
promising Scottish dramatist. Several of his plays have 
been broadcast: and one is to be presented later in 
the season by the Old Vic. Héloise is an attempt to 
tell quite straightforwardly the famous story of 
Héloise and Abelard. A moment’s consideration will 
convince us of the difficulties of this theme as drama, 
and it cannot truly be said that Mr. Forsyth has 
successfully tackled any one of them. His version is 
direct and respectable without being anything more ; 
but neither directness nor respectability are really 
the needful qualities here. Rather, passion and 
poetry and intelligence, and above all atmosphere. 
It is here primarily I think that Mr. Forsyth fails us. 
He never succeeds in catching us out of the every-day 
into a climate where such things as he treats of will 
come alive. The premises of the case are not, after 
all, simple, and cannot be assumed. We have to be 
transported by his magic into an atmosphere where 
doctrine and dogma matter intensely, and where 
passion crosses both. Mr. Forsyth’s language moves 
steadily, though not quite always happily, between the 
colloquial and a Fry-ish idiom. The story progresses, 
but the pace is slow, the climaxes mild, the moods 
unvarious, the characters stock. It cannot be said that 
either actors or producer have added as much as they 
might. Mr. Walter Macken is a lifeless Abelard, 
who relies entirely on the charm of his Irish accent. 
Mr, Mervyn Johns is also miscast (but there is too 
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little in his part in the beginning by which he might 
establish what he is to become), Miss Siobhan McKenna 
shows at the end what she might have made of the 
beginning if she hadn’t been encouraged to be pert 
and winsome. Only Mr. John Byron as the villain 
Supiro and Mr. Esmond Knight as a drunken servant 
make as much of their parts as they can. And Mr. 
Terence Morgan, the designer, brings a quite new 
distinctive talent to the sets and dresses. T. C. W. 


John Armstrong, at the Lefevre Gallery 


First, something quite practical: stand well back 
from the larger of these pictures. Armstrong, no 
longer working in tempera but in oil paint, is not 
concerned with the texture or surface of his canvasses. 
Looked at closely, his paint appears smarmy and his 
realistic forms fussy ; but from a distance one appre- 
ciates the systematically built-up compositions and the 
overall, unevasive care of drawing. Armstrong is of 
course a truly literary painter—which is to say that, 
having arranged the elements of his picture, he is 
only interested in the symbolic meaning engendered 
by their juxtaposition and their psychological or 
lyrical associations ; he is not interested in any mean- 
ing directly induced by the way that their visual appear- 
ance has been interpreted. Thus, granted the 
efficiency of the design and drawing, one must judge 
his work by the effectiveness and value of the symbols 
used. This is extremely difficult to do because inven- 
ted (as opposed to traditional) symbols tend to date 
almost as quickly—and to be as temporarily engaging 
—as fashionable clothes. I suspect that some of 
Armstrong’s symbols will in time fall flat ; that his 
burning roses suspended above the sea, his death of 
the Harlequin, his woman giving birth to a flow of 
flowers will eventually seem as trite as the more 
sentimental symbols of the Pre-Raphaelites. But 
some, I think, will retain their validity. His best 
picture, of a woman asleep among entwining nastur- 
tiums, may well remain significant of the gentle but 
cloying and enveloping nature of Romantic Love for as 
long as the English are aware—it would be meaningless 
in France or Italy—of their eccentric, lyrical tradition. 

j. &. 
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Correspondence 


LET’S FACE THE FUTURE 


Sir,— It is a pity that the entry into a controversy 
of that distinguished academic figure Dr. Balogh, 
so far from giving the politicians a lesson in the 
objective appraisal of all the facts, should so often 
set a new standard in the calm concealment of at 
least half the relevant ones. Are we really expected 
to believe that “ the over-loading of the economy ” 
is the sole, or even the major, cause of our present 
balance of payments difficulties? This is certainly 
not borne out by the facts. The £200 m. by which 
the foreign trade deficit for 1951 may be expected to 
be greater than the Chancellor’s estimate last spring 
is to be accounted for by a worsening on invisible 
account, (with the loss of Persian oil playing a very 
large part here), by an increase in import prices still 
greater than that for which allowance was made, 
by an increase in the volume of imports. Of these 
items the first two are clearly not the result of “ the 
over-loading of the economy,” and the connection 
between the rearmament programme and the last 
item is certainly not very direct. Exports, on the 
other hand, on which the effect of overloading might 
have been expected to make itself most felt, are the 
one factor in the balance of payments equation where 
performance looks likely to live up to expectation. 
The truth of the matter is that, in existing world 
conditions, whether we had mounted a £4,700 m. 
Defence programme, a £3,600 m. programme or no 
programme at all, the United Kingdom would have 
had a balance of payments crisis this autumn. 

Now that this position has arisen, however, what 
is needed is not sterile attempts to prove how right 
somebody was—which can only be done by a confusion 
of post hoc and propter hoc, but a calm reassessment 
of our capabilities, with our allies in N.A.T.O., taking 
into account both military needs (which you appear 
completely to ignore in your leading article “ Dollars 
for Defence ? ”) and economic facts. Roy JENKINS 

House of Commons. 
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Sir,—May I reinforce the appeal which W. E. 
Fildes makes for greater assistance in winning over 
the rural areas for Labour? My own constituency 
of Barkston Ash is not as marginal as his, yet despite 
the general swing against Labour we polled 18,537 
votes and held the majority of 6,618 to within 45 
of what it was in 1950. Given a general swing towards 
Labour and favourable conditions for campaigning, 
Barkston Ash could be won. Yet we have to work 
with a part-time agent and not even an old and tem- 
peramental car! As candidate, I have no trade 
union funds and no purse as deep as my opponent 
who, in 1950, subscribed £1,609 towards his election 
expenses. Our workers in the strongholds find it 
difficult because of inadequate communications to 
assist elsewhere. Although we have founded many 
local parties, they languish and lapse for lack of 
attention and consciousness of a link with the centre. 

It was heartbreaking to tour the constituency on 
polling day and to see Conservative Committee rooms 
and polling agents in every village, the more so because 
“to fly the flag ” is to win votes, especially in feudal 
areas where voters need to be emboldened to vote 
Labour and still fear the ballot may not be secret. 

Finance and organisation alone can overcome 
these handicaps. The suggestion of continuous help 
from a safe seat is excellent. It would not only 
encourage the rural constituencies but enliven those 
Labour supporters in areas where large majorities 
create apathy. We, for example, are next door to 
Normanton. And we feel to have a peculiar claim 
upon their support since the altruistic redistribution 
of 1948 gave them the Labour areas of Surllington 
and Great and Little Preston (for parliamentary 
though not for local elections !) and helped to increase 
the Conservative majority in Barkston Ash from 
116 in 1945 to 6,500 in 1950. 

Such co-operation, however, will probably have 
to be inspired from the centre, and it is first necessary 
for Transport House to become aware of the possibil- 
ities of the rural areas. H. VicToR WISEMAN 

25 Cavendish Road, Leeds 2. 


DOUBLE YOUR 
WRITING OUTPUT! 


Ordinary Writing 
at Shorthand Speed - 


‘YOU can more than double your writing output, or 
alternatively increase your leisure time, by learning 
Dutton Speedwords, the new fast-writing system which 
uses ordinary alphabetic letters instead of geometric 
signs. Dutton Speedwords ensures ordinary writing 
at shorthand speed after working through the 8-lesson 
20-hour posta! course. You begin to take speedier 
notes ‘from the first hour of study. Morcover, D.S. 
at once transcribes ALL languages, and will therefore 
ultimately banish all present language barriers to 
‘international communications. Typed at 120-150 
.words per minute. Warmly commended by the late 
G. Bernard Shaw and Prof. L. Hogben, F.R.S. 


or Shorthand by December 24 


Less than one hour a day of fascinating spare-time 
study will give you mastery of all the rules of stream- 
lined Dutton 24-hour Shorthand by December 24 if 
you act promptly. There is then nothing new to learn 
and regular practice builds up speeds to 150-200 words 
a minute. Thousands have made good with Dutton— 
it’s so easy to learn, easy to write, easy to read. 


FREE test lessons 


Tear out this advert: send it with name and address 
and 24d. stamp for interesting booklet and free lesson, 
stating clearly which system interests you (enclose 5d. 
if both desired). Special Air Mail Courses for over- 
seas students. 


THE DUTTON SCHOOL, Dept. NS 23 
92-93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 











ELECTION POLLS 


Smr,—In THE New STATESMAN AND NATION of 
November 3 an expert pollster correspondent writes : 
“We are in need of research at a less hectic level” 
than that of “Six University Professors and An 
ex-President of The American Statistical Associa- 
tion ” which will enable us to understand the British 
pollster’s success in the 1951 election. Further, we 
are asked to admire for their apprcach to accuracy 
“the survey figures of voting intentions and the 
election results,” which were : 


Actual News Daily Daily 
Votes Chronicle Express Graphic 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Conservatives .. 48 49} 50 50 
Labour .. Pe 49 47 46 43 
Liberal, etc. sia 3 3k 4 7 


These percentages in terms of votes on a poll of 
28,500,000 would be :— 
News Daily Daily 
Actual Chronicle Express Graphic 
. 13,680,000 14,107,000 14,250,000 14,250,000 
Labour .. .. 13,965,000 13,396,000 13,110,000 12,255,000 
Liberal, etc. 855,000 997,000 1,140,000 1,955,000 
Your correspondent suggests that all the pollsters 
said the Conservatives would lead by at least 750,000 
votes; but Labour led by roughly 250,000 votes. 
The surveys leads estimated for the Conservatives are : 
News Chronicle Daily Express Daily Graphic 
711,000 1,140,009 1,995,000 
Not much “ at least ” about some of these figures, 
and if the predicted Conservative leads are coupled 
with Labour’s actual lead, the pollsters’ errors appear 
to be: 
News Chronicle Daily Express Daily Graphic 
996, 9425, 2,280,000 
These predictions are not reasonably accurate. 
I hope we will escape these Pollsterics. 
H. J. SHARMAN 


Conservative 


SEX AND THE VATICAN 


S1r,—Although I am not a Roman Catholic, I 
have a profound respect for the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is, therefore, with feelings of shock and 
horror that I read the report of the Pope’s recent 
statements on sexual problems. I believe, and I am 
sure that many others also believe, that this state- 
ment, which, at the least, must cause widespread 
distress, is contrary to Christian doctrine. 

The Pope’s remarks about ‘contraception appear to 
be based on the belief that the only purpose of sexual 
intercourse is procreation. While this may well be 
true in the case of the lower animals, I believe that it 
is not true of mankind. God has raised man above 
the level of other animals by giving him a mind 
capable of emotions which he can and should use for 
obtaining a clearer and fuller understanding of God 
himself and of His purposes. Love between husband 
and wife is such an emotion, and-I have no doubt 
that where there is real love, sexual union is not 
merely a union of bodies but a union of minds having 
deep spirititual significance and value. It is, therefore, 
not wrong to have intercourse without intending 
procreation provided it is remembered that the release 
of bodily tension is only the physical accompaniment 
of what is in truth a religious experience. 

The Pope is, I am convinced, equally mistaken in 
saying that, where a doctor has to choose between 
saving the life of the mother and saving the life of 
the child, the mother should be sacrificed. The idea 
underlying this seems to be that from the moment of 
conception the child has a soul which can only be 
saved by baptism. If this assumption be made the 
Pope’s conclusion seems inescapable, but no Protes- 
tant will believe that a child’s soul will suffer because 
its life has been sacrificed before or at the moment of 
birth to serve some larger purpose. God is not 
concerned with numbers of baptisms. His purpose 
is to bring about the realisation of His Kingdom. 
The way in which this is to be achieved is not always 
clear, and when one is faced with such a cruel dilemma 
the right path must be exceptionally difficult to 
discern. The doctor’s duty is, of course, clear ; it is 
to save both lives if that is humanly possible. If, 
however, he is doubtful whether his skill will enable 
him to do this, the decision surely must rest with 
the mother if she is in a condition to reach a decision, 
if not, with those who are nearest to her, with the 
doctor’s help. 

L. D. 






The New Statesman and Nation, November 24, 

Sm,—My friend Mr. Geoffrey Drain, in your last 
issue, touches only obliquely, if at all, on the cage 
the woman who does not go to hospital for her confing. 
ment. She will either receive ante-natal care from 
and be attended, if necessary, in her ccnfinement 
an obstetric practitioner, i.e. a general practitioner with 
approved experience who has applied for inclusion jg 
the list, or she will be so looked after by her own 
general practitioner. In either case, too, the 
has to apply to be and accepted for the purpose by 
the practitioner. 

Once a woman has chosen her medical adviser for 
her pregnancy and confinement she is able to 
oniy by mutual consent or on appeal to the Executive 
Council. She has not the virtually automatic right 
of change which is still preserved in respect of general 
practitioner services, which right seemis to have been 
mistakenly referred to in the answer to Mr. Sorensen’; 
question in the House 9n November 15. 

Have we any assurance that a Roman Catholic 
obstetric practitioner, or other general practitioner of 
that faith, will-refer a case to a consultant in the same 
circumstances and at the same point as would a non. 
catholic of similar knowledge and experience? To 
the woman concerned the answer to the question 
may be a matter of life and death. 

It is now of vital importance that a woman should 
be entitled to know if her attendant, whether cop- 
sultant or general practitioner, is a Roman Catholic 
and should have the right to change for that reason 
alone. 

4 Queen Anne’s Grove, 

Enfield, Middlesex. 


S. R. Sprrum 


DIVORCE—AN APPEAL 


Sir,—I understand that not very much evidence 
is being received by the Royal Commission on 
Marriage and Divorce. Many people, of course, 
talk glibly on these subjects but perhaps lack enough 
knowledge or conviction to put their views before 
the Commission. We think that this is a pity. We 
shall see that plenty of evidence in favour of radical 
reform is before the Commission. We would, how- 
ever, like all opinions to be put forward. The 
Commission need the assistance of a full discussion 
and criticism. They consider the problem to be 
urgent. May I appeal to our opponents in the 
churches and to the churches separately or collec- 
tively, whatever their views, to help the Commission 
by providing a written note of evidence. 

There are also many other bodies who should have 
some views on these subjects and who could place 
relevant facts before the Commission. Psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers of all types, sociologists, 
workers with children, medical men, teachers, inter- 
national lawyers must, from the nature of their work, 
have views on these problems and be able to present 
facts or make proposals. Members of women’s 
organisations, co-operatives and trade unions, too, 
often know the injustices of the present law. Have 
none of the University Departments or the learned 
societies anything to say about the social effects of the 
present marriage and divorce laws? They were not 
backward over the population problem. 

Even a resolution passed by a society or one of its 
branches is helpful. Evidence should be sent to the 
Royal Commission at 19 Cowley Street, S.W.1. 

R. S. W. PoLLarD 

Marriage Law Reform Society, 

20 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE CHURCH 


S1r,—One usually sits bolt upright when reading 
an article by Dr. Joad, ready to be provoked by both 
argument and conclusion. His recent article on the 
Church did not disappoint, although it provoked more 
agreement than usual from at least one person identified 
with the official side of the Church’s worship and work. 

I would only like to dissent from his statement that 
“at Oxford and Cambridge, the new interest m 
Christianity finds its chief expression in the worship 
of what used to be called the ‘High’ churches.” 
There is undoubtedly such a new interest in the worship 
of those churches which use an “elaborate ceremonial, 
but there is a similar growing attendance at churches 
with a genuine evangelical tradition. 
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fn Cambridge, to my personal knowledge, there 
are several churches with a strong evangelical emphasis 


sghich are packed out at the morning service during 


On Sunday evenings, too, college chapels are 
guch fuller than they used to be. If I may speak of 
qhat I know best, it is significant to me that this year 
there are more than 300 Methodists in the University, 
meeting weekly in 28 inter-collegiate groups to discuss 
the message of the Bible for to-day, a bigger number 
than ever before. 

The point is, I believe, that wherever the super- 
natural nature of Christianity is being stressed, 
whether in “ high” or “low” churches, under- 
graduates ‘at any rate are prepared to listen and learn. 
| doubt if this means there is a revival of religion ; 
put it is pretty certain it means that many thoughtful 

Je are more willing to weigh the claims of 
Christianity to-day than their predecessors were 
twenty years ago. 

Someone who has lived in this University for thirty 

and whose judgment is widely respected, has 
recently told me that there is a profound difference 
between the post-war generation he knew as an under- 

uate, and the present generation of students. 
In the 1920s there were plenty of pagans who could 
lightheartedly enjoy their paganism; to-day there 
are still plenty of pagans but underneath they are 
miserable about it. 

Iseem to see undeniable evidence of this, and believe 
Professor Joad is quite right in saying there is a new 
interest here in Christianity, even if he has been 
only partially informed of the expression it is taking. 

Cambridge. DONALD ROSE 


THE BANK RATE 


Sir,—By increasing from 3 to 33 per cent. the rate 
of interest on local loans, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer imposes on Nottingham City Council, 
in respect of its extensive Clifton housing estate now 
being developed, an additional interest charge of 
£62,000 a year initially. This means either an 
extra 3s. 6d. a week on the rent of each house, or 
an added rate of sevenpence in the £ on the whole 
city, decreasing to nil at the end of 60 years. Doubt- 
less other local authorities are hit in the same way. 

This transaction in no wise helps the nation’s 
overseas balance of payments. All it does is to transfer 
money from the pockets of ratepayers (or, alternatively 
working-class tenants) to those of the City of London 
gentlemen who comprise “‘the money market”. - 

Even if—as the Chancellor vaguely hinted—local 
authorities are compensated wholly or partly with an 
adjustment of the housing subsidies, it will remain 
true that all the people as taxpayers are to be burdened 
for the benefit of a mere handful of the Conservative 
Party’s friends. 


House of Commons H. NorMAN SMITH 


EDUCATION IN DANGER 


Sm,—Mr. G. D. H. Cole, in his timely article on 
“Education in Danger,” makes a statement which 
needs some amplification if it is not to be seriously 


He says, “Since 1900 the number of teachers in 
gtant-aided schools has nearly doubled, and the 
number of pupils per teacher has fallen from 48 to 
(Pg 


These figures are correct, and indicate a great 
improvement in teaching conditions, but let nobody 
conclude that the average size of classes. in our State 
schools is 27. That figure is obtained by including 
teachers who are riot in charge of classes. A large 
Proportion of these are specialist teachers (most of 
whom are in secondary schools); others are Head- 
“masters and Headmistresses who are so burdened by 
administrative duties that they have no time to teach. 

Consider the case, quite typical, of a primary school 
of 210 children with seven teachers, of whom one is a 
non-teaching Head and another is a “supernumerary,” 
specialising perhaps in Art or Music or Physical 
Education, but without a class of his own. © The 
fumber of pupils per teacher is only 30, but the 
average number of children per class is 42. 

Now, it is not difficult for a teacher to control a 
Glass of 42 children, nor yet to instruct them, but it is 
quite impossible to give them the individual attention 
which is necessary if they are to be effectively educated. 






By 
BS 


There is nothing in the 1944. Education Act to 
limit the size of classes, but the Ministry has issued 
regulations prescribing a maximum of 30 children for 
secondary schools and 40 for primary schools (to be 
reduced later to 30). There is, however, an escape 
clause which makes the regulations meaningless. 

In 1950, there were only 64,937 classes with 30 
children or less, compared with 106,528 classes with 
more than 30 children. Of these, 37,106 classes had 
more than 40 children, while 1,557 classes had more 
than 50! ; 

Year after year the conferences of the teachers’ 
organisations pass resolutions demanding the reduc- 
tion of classes. To achieve this, two things are mani- 
festly necessary : 

(1) The school building programme must be 
greatly speeded up. 

(2) Effect must be given to the recommendation of 
the McNair Committee “ that the salaries of teachers 
in primary and secondary schools should be sub- 
stantially increased.” 

44 Addison Road, 

Caterham-on-the-Hill, 
Surrey. 


B. B. MAGER 


ROTORSTATION 


S1r,—Lord Douglas of Kirtleside says “‘ A helicopter 
is a rotor,” which term seems to be compendious for 
a rotatory motor. Those who favour Anglic or Saxon 
roots may prefer to call a helicopter a screw-wing, 
or, if the double double-U is too troublesome for 
slovenly Sassenach lips, a wing-screw. The ground 
it lands on might be a wing-screw-place. Grecisers 
might like to dub it a helicopterostasis, familiarly a 
helstas, which is certainly not so barbarous as the 
current “ aerodrome.” 


Tayport, Fife. DOUGLAS YOUNG 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


Sir,—In your issue of October 27 Mr. David 
Reeves (referring to my article “Shadow over 
Books,”) asks “why the author is not to be con- 
sidered as providing any money or taking any risk” 
and “to whom publishers look for their means of 
livelihood if not to authors.” 

I am sorry if I managed to convey to him the im- 
pression that I regard authorship either as a calling 
which costs the author nothing, or as other than the 
primary activity without which publishers would 
have nothing to publish. But I cannot imagine how 
he discovered these ridiculous opinions in my article, 
which was straightforwardly concerned with the eco- 
nomics of book-publishing, and made no pretence 
whatever to deal with anything except the financial 
difficulties of the publishing industry, consequent 
upon inflation and high taxation. 

24 Russell Square, GEOFFREY FABER 

London, W.C.1, 


ON WINE 


Str,—Your reviewer of Raymond Postgate’s new 
book on Wine makes some very curious statements. 
Graves is not a “sweet fluid.” Who says that 
“* Bordeaux wines are the only ones worth knowing 
in detail”? The great Burgundies are the equal of 
the great Bordeaux, and the ordinary wines of 
Burgundy and the Cétes du Rhéne can stand against 
the ordinary Bordeaux without any fear of the com- 
parison—and have characteristics of their own quite 
unlike and every bit as desirable as those of other 
districts. Many wine lovers will raise their eyebrows 
at the expression “every skilled wine-drinker . . . 
speaks slightingly of Champagne.” There is abso- 
lutely no “ perhaps” about the reliability of many 
South African wines and plenty of wines from other 
countries, too. 

Finally, of course, Mr. Postgate is “ cool” on gin ; 
what is there to say about a characterless, manufac- 
tured, unmatured spirit, which is all that modern gin 
is ? And there is nothing curious about his enthusiasm 
for rum, which is as much an individual spirit subject 
to seasonal and other influences as are whisky and 
brandy. 

Old Vicarage, 

Boley Hill, Rochester. 


R. E. H. Gunyon 
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SOUTH AFRICAN RACIALISM 


Sir,—It is a continuous source of surprise to me 
that South Africans, whom one might assume to lave 
a more objective outlook on the racial position in 
South Africa, continue to subscribe to the prejudiced 
attitude voiced in England. Admittedly, the situation 
is far from ideal or harmonious, but exaggerations as 
voiced by Mr. Burchard are responsible for a greas 
deal of the misunderstanding and false perception 
that exist abroad. 

Even Mr. Davidson, whose reports I consider a 
model of objectivity, fails to face both sides of the 
problem adequately. 

The European population in this country is caught 
between two evils and in the interest of self-preserva- 
tion must choose the lesser one—a sudden increase 
of political and social status to the non-European 
population in this country (as also in the Rhodesias) 
could have just as catastrophic results on the Eurorean 
minority as an armed uprising. 

This self-evident danger is appreciated by all the 
existing parties, and even the most liberal-minded 
South Africans advocate that any political and social 
advancement should match the progress and develop- 
ment of the non-European. 


Johannesburg H. MAcHLuP 


THE PLAYERS’ THEATRE 


Sir,—I am preparing a book on the history of 
the Players’ Theatre. In Stuart and Park’s “The 
Variety Stage” (1895), details are given of Hunger- 
ford Hall in the locality of Hungerford Market, and 
the Swan Tavern “by the side of the river and 
swallowed up in the construction of Charing Cross 
Railway Station.” As it seems possible that either 
one place or the other may have been the site of the 
present Players’ Theatre, the information is valuable. 
Research at the British Museum and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum has so far proved fruitless. Can 
any of your readers help? I will of course take great 
care of and return any written material sent. 

The Players’ Theatre. PavuL SHERIDAN 

Villiers Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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History is for us what the classics were for 
our ancestors. It is the largest school in our 
universities ; it ranks second only to fiction 
in the lists of publishers ; and it is the bran-tub 
from which we make a lucky dip for generalisa- 
tions on social behaviour or the character of 
‘individuals. It is right that most professional 
historians should put first the merits of re- 
search. History can no more flourish without 
it than the classics can keep going without 
accurate texts. But we also need the 
professional historian who can raise his 
head from the researcher’s desk and ask what 
we are up to: point to our defects and make the 
generalisations which are dangerously left 
to the Toynbees and other historical specu- 
lators. The younger generation of historians 
is disturbingly short of these (younger means, 
absurdly enough, anyone under fifty); and 
Professor Butterfield is performing a great 
service both to historians and the wider public 
when he acts as intermediary between the two. 
He is the only serious historian of our genera- 
tion who has attempted to examine the history 
of science and who has brought Christian 
morality into history. His previous works 
had one defect. They were diffuse. They 
lacked bite and precision. His new book* 
is his most effective. In form a collection of 
occasional pieces, it has the unity of a single 
theme. It discusses different aspects of the 
historian’s task; and the essay-form has 
disciplined Mr. Butterfield, making his thought 
‘clearer and more compact. He is still not a 
brilliant writer, and this is all to the good. 
We have quite enough clever historians ; 
and we need someone to remind us that, 
the more we generalise and-simplify, the more 
we get away from the opaqueness of the his- 
torical material. 

Years ago Mr. Butterfield made a discovery 
which established his fame. This discovery 
was the Whig interpretation of history, not so 
novel an idea as he made out, but a discovery 
all the same. The English history that was 
being taught and practised was, he claimed, 
a version imposed on the past for the benefit 
of the present; events were studied not for 
themselves, but always because they were 
supposed to be growing into something else 
and finally, of course, into the glorious British 
constitution of the Victorian age. But what 
is the alternative to Whig history? The 
obvious answer would be: Tory history. 
Mr. Butterfield did not like this answer, and 
he has long been fumbling for another one. 
Now he has found it; and the answer is: 
“technical history.” This answer serves his 
purpose in another way. Though Mr. Butter- 
field is a professed Christian, he does not care 
for the relentless moral fervour with which 
Lord Acton denounced every historical charac- 
ter before the bar of Christianity. Mr. 
Butterfield expects Christians to behave as 
Christians and he tells them so; but when he 
comes to this wicked world, he is prepared 
to examine it according to its own rules. The 


* History and Human Relations. By HERBERT 
JBUTTERFIELD. Collins. 10s. 6d. 
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great scientists of the seventeenth century 
believed that they were serving the glory of 
God when they discovered the laws which 
governed the Universe ; and “in the field of 
history the Christian should be the first and 
most extreme in demanding the scientific 
attitude.” The historian, Mr. Butterfield says, 
must “‘ empty himself” (an infelicitous phrase) 
before he turns to the study of the past or even 
of the present. Here again is technical history, 
as opposed to the history of moral judgments. 

Mr. Butterfield has also some good things 
about technical history in another sense. The 
great literary historians of the past, he says, 
were concerned with narrative. They wanted 
to find out what happened and set this out in a 
pleasing form. The present-day historian is 
concerned with analysis: he wants to know 
why things happened, to show cause and effect 
rather than a simple sequence of events. There 
can be no doubt that this is a true account of 
the present trend. The work of Neale and 
Namier, which shines pre-eminent in modern 
English history, gives abundant confirmation 
of it. It would be wrong to exaggerate the con- 
flict between the two schools. The literary 
historian who understands something of deeper 
causes will write a better narrative than if he 
were confined to the clash of personalities and 
accumulated facts ; and on the other hand the 
analytic historian needs to present his results 
with grace and art, as our two great examples do. 
In fact no historian attains the highest excellence 
whose work cannot be read for pleasure as well 
as with intellectual profit. Still there is a 
difference. The analytical historian is “ tech- 
nical”’ in Mr. Butterfield’s sense. Neale and 
Namier have “emptied themselves,” where 
Froude and Lecky did not. 

There is nothing more difficult than to state 
the obvious in a convincing way, perhaps also 
nothing more dangerous. When Mr. Butterfield 
makes the case of “ technical history,” every 
historian will second him and will be inclined 
to say that it is the only history deserving of the 
name. Clearly the historian must be historically- 
minded when he approaches the past. How 
dreary and barren we now find those histories of 
the seventeenth century which explain every- 
thing by the wickedness of Charles I or of 
Cromwell ; how unsatisfying even the modern 
compromise which acquits or condemns both. 
We need rather to understand what was in their 
minds and to grasp the “ tragic inevitability,” 
in Mr. Butterfield’s phrase, of the conflict 
between Cavaliers and Roundheads. We must 
judge men according to their standards, not 
according to ours. At this point I rebel ; and I 
do not care whether it is rebellion against 
Ranke as well as against Butterfield. It is all 
very fine to say that we must find out what 
Cromwell or Napoleon was trying to do instead 
of having a preconceived notion of what they 
ought to have done. But where is this process 
to stop ? We can bring ourselves to understand 
why the Roman Church set up and operated the 
Inquisition; we can even understand why 
Hitler wanted to exterminate the Jews. Can we 


let it go at that? Is it enough to say: “the . 
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Inquisition tortured and burnt thousands y 
heretics ; Hitler sent millions of Jews to 4, 
gas-chamber. They did a fine job accop 
to their lights”? Pursue this argument to its 
logical conclusion and the only wicked Naj, 
were the ones who tried occasionally to spare, 
political opponent or a Jew. 

Men have to have something to admip. 
and the worst of technical history is that th 
only thing it leaves them to admire is technj 
** Statecraft’ is all that matters. Napoleog 
was unrivalled as a general; Bismarck a , 
diplomat; Lenin as a revolutionary, 
went wrong only when they made mistakes 
It is strange indeed that the Christian Buttes. 
field should join hands with Professor Cay 
and out-do Machiavelli. The explanation js 
not far to seek. Christianity and humanism 
are incompatible. Mr. Butterfield believes ip 
God; therefore he does not believe in mep, 
He holds, no doubt correctly, that only 
Christians can be judged according to the rules 
of Christianity ; and so does not judge others 
at all. He does not discriminate 
unregenerate mankind; or rather, the 
distinction he makes is that some are clevere 
than others. It is very revealing that Butter. 
field avows himself as a Marxist for practical 
purposes : “ Technical history is the materialist 
interpretation of the past.” He only complains, 
rightly enough, that Marxists are not sufficiently 
skilful and flexible in applying their own 
technique. 

But can any technical history produce 
satisfactory results even from a technical point 
of view? In some of the most provocative 
essays in the book Mr. Butterfield approaches 
contemporary events with a historian’s detach- 
ment. As elsewhere in the book, there are 
many good things well said. Much innocent 
pleasure can be derived from his strictures on 
the so-called “ independent historians ” who 
are hired by the Foreign Office and other 
government departments and who yet claim to 
present the record with complete detachment. 
Even here I doubt whether he has hit the centre 
of the target. He seems to fear that vital 
evidence will be concealed ; the real danger is 
that too much material is being published, 
because of an exaggerated respect for the 
documents and for those who produced them. 
Still it is always agreeable to see an arrow being 
discharged at the great and respectable even 
if it hits them in the wrong place. But Mr. 
Butterfield makes also a judgment of events. 
He argues that the great issue which dominated 
the first half of the twentieth century was the 
struggle between Germany and Russia for the 
mastery of Central and Eastern Europe; and 
he even inclines to underwrite the German case 
that they were “ the guardian and bulwark ofa 
thing which they called Western Civilisation.” 
He goes on to suggest that British policy 
abandoned the Balance of Power ‘when it 
backed Russia against Germany in 1914 of 
1941. He recommends instead the Bismarckian 
maxim : 

Let the rascals fight it out if they like; but 
intervene to prevent whichever one it might 
be from destroying the other; because < 8 
necessary for the safety of civilisation. that 
both should exist and operate as a check upon 
one another, 
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““Unique 


as a record of what a man in 

the ‘thin red line’ thought of 
his life at the time.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


THE LETTERS OF 


PRIVATE 
WHEELER 


1809-1828 


“A vivid picture of war in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo...a 
British military classic.” 

G.MALCOLM THOMSON (E. Standard) 


“Enriched by the admirable 
introduction and notes of 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart 
...a volume for which both the 
historian and the ordinary reader 
should be deeply grateful.” 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
[18s] 





HILARY ST. 
GEORGE SAUNDERS 


WESTMINSTER HALL 


The former Librarian of the House of Commons, 
and author of The Red Beret and The Green 
Beret, has written this history of a building 
that has been a shrine of English life since the 
eleventh century. Ready Nov. 26. 

Illustrated [21s] 





“MONICA “Tanto Wane. THE 
TEA. ay eee 

DICKENS spore. on a stu 

HAS DONE 

IT AGAINI“” 


small-town news- 
LIVERPOOL DAILY POST 





paper. All in all, 

Miss Dickens is 

bringing the word 

Dickension up to 

date.” Observer. 
[10s 6d] 





NORAH LOFTS 
THE LUTEPLAYER 


“A good, rousing story, in which real history is 
given full value, and plenty of accurate detail... 
a fine, vivid impression of Richard, magnificent, 
magnanimous, utterly indifferent to personal 
danger.” e. v. KNox (Tatler) [12s 6d] 









PAUL GALLICO 


THE SMALL 
MIRACLE 


“Story of a small boy in 
modern Assisi... told by 
Paul Gallico with exquisite 
touchingness. 

JOHN BETIEMAN (D. Telegraph) [Ss} 





is how the news 
CHRONICLE describes 
Mrs. Bradley. The 
new Mrs. Bradley 

story by Gladys 


“THE BEST 
WOMAN 

DETECTIVE iiits'iaca® 
IN FICTION” ° "or6d'""™ 





HAEL JOSEPH 








ESSAYS FROM THE AIR 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
The author has selected twenty-nine of his 
broadcast talks about places, people, poems 
and paintings. The talks are as various as 
his interests. 
15s. net. 


THE PROSE OF JOHN 


CLARE 
Edited by #. W. and ANNE TIBBLE 
This is a companion volume to Clare’s Letters, 
and includes his autobiography, as enchanting 


an account of an English country childhood, 
from a vanished past, as we may ever have. 


Illustrated, 30s. net. 


THE MASTER OF 


SANTIAGO 
AND FOUR OTHER PLAYS 
HENRY DE MONTHERLANT 
Translated from the French with a Preface by 
JONATHAN GRIFFIN 
Montherlant made his great reputation in 
France by essays and novels, but The Master 


of Santiago is widely considered the best new 
play of the post-war Paris stage. 


With a Frontispiece. 21s. net. 








Routledge and Kegan Paul 
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LAIR PSA VIS 


Alistair Cooke 
LETTERS from AMERICA 


The best of his famous broadcast talks col- 
lected together in a volume that provides 
a fascinating cross-section of American life. 


12/6 
ARTHUR 


Calder-Marshaill 
THE MAGIC of my YOUTH 


“A weaving of various threads of his experi- 
ence intoa work ofart... Brilliant description 
of an evening with Aleister Crowley in his 
country cottage... Beautifully composed, the 
best of its genre in recent years.’’ LISTENER 


12/6 
j. T. Sheppard 
MUSIC AT BELMONT 


and other essays and addresses, by the 
Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 15/- 








And don’t forget , 4 


Elephant Bill 
Lifemanship 
Operation Heartbreak 


J. H. WILLIAMS 21/- 
STEPHEN POTTER 7/6 
DUFF COOPER 8/6 
Here’s England mck enney 21/- 
The Sixth Column  Fremine 96 
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FABER BOOKS 
Henry Irving | 





















LAURENCE IRVING 
Book Society Alternative Choice 


* The best biography I have read for years. The 
author makes Irving live and die before our 
eyes ’—Beverley Baxter: Evening Standard. 
* Will no doubt become the standard biography of 
the greatest actor of modern times.’—Evening 
News. With 92 illustrations. 50s. 


The Art of Wyndham Lewis 
Edited by C. HANDLEY-READ 


The first monograph on the great painter and 
writer. With 53 plates, 4 in colour. 42s. 


Fertile Image 

PAUL NASH 
Paul Nash took these remarkable photographs to 
assist him when painting. ‘The results are works 
of art in their own right.’—Daily Mail. Edited 
by Margaret Nash. With 65 photographs. 30s. 


The Faber Book of 


Modern Verse 


Edited by MICHAEL ROBERTS 
Anne Ridler has enlarged this ‘ most influential of 
all collections of modern poetry’ and brought it 
up to date. 12s, 6d. 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet 


Goes Abroad 
FRANKLIN WHITE 


. *No more entrancing behind the scenes picture 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet has been painted ... 
the greater part deals unofficially and intimately 
with the off-stage experiences of the company.’ 

— Manchester Evening News. 
With 136 photographs. 25s, 


Moira Shearer 
PIGEON CROWLE 
An enlarged and up-to-date edition of this 
beautiful study, including many new illustrations. 
With 47 pages of photographs. 25s. 


Main Fleet to Singapore 
RUSSELL GRENFELL 
This inside story of the Naval war against Japan 
is ‘Of absorbing interest—a remarkable book and 
a real contribution to history.’—Observer. Book 
SoctrETy RECOMMENDATION. Illustrated, 18s, 


The Human Element in Bridge 


EASLEY BLACKWOOD 

The inventor of the famous Blackwood convention 
tells you how to play people as well as cards. 

With card-hands, 12s. 6d, 


fiction 
The Well at the World’s End : 


NEIL M. GUNN 
‘ Plenty of action and movement, a wild gaiety, and 
the fresh descriptions of hills, moors, and sea in 
which Mr. Gunn excels.’—Scotsman. 12s. 6d. 


A Kindred Spirit 


RICHARD SHERMAN 
‘A civilized book written for civilized readers. 
The theme is loneliness and self-sufficiency . . . 
the plot is ingenious, with an ironical twist . . . 
keeps up the high standard of The Bright 
Promise.’ —The Times Lit. Supp. 9s. 6d, 


The Little Emperors 


ALFRED DUGGAN 
EVELYN WAUGH says this new historical novel 
by the author of Conscience of the King is ‘a most 
remarkable book. No-one else could have written 
it.’ ‘Under his able hand, Vth century Roman 
Britain comes alive again.’—Evening Herald. 15s. 


Alfred the King PATRY WILLIAMS 


‘Both stirring and emotionally moving. He 
makes Alfred a living being and brings out the 
affinities between his time and our own.’—Howard 
Spring :—Country Life. 15s. 
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The best comment on this comes from 
another essay: “ Some of the best diplomatic 
historians I ever met were almost the worst 
diplomats in the world when it came to trans- 
acting business in real life.” The Balance of 
Power is not so simple as ‘Mr. Butterfield 
supposes : you have to weigh things as well as 
names, and the evidence is there in both wars 
that Germany would have knocked Russia flat 
if the weight of everyone else had not been 
thrown in the other scale. Leaving this aside, 
Butterfield is judging things from the outside, 
without any real feeling for their heart and 
sense. He alleges that historians for the last 
thirty years have been putting all the blame 
on Germany, simply because we went to war 
with Germany in 1914. Again he has his facts 
wrong: the disease of British (and American) 
history has been to be obstinately sympathetic 
to the German case. When Mr. Butterfield 
criticises British hostility to Germany, he will 
have every “impartial” historian with him. 
Max Beloff once pointed out that Communists 
will soon be the only people to have absolute 
security of tenure in their jobs: no one will 
dare to dismiss a Communist, for fear of being 
accused of political prejudice. Similarly, it 
is almcst impossible to tell the truth about the 
German record without being labelled “ anti- 
German ” and losing one’s claim to academic 
reputation. Yet, oddly enough, historians can 
provide the raw material for Anglo-American 
policy without running any risk of being called 
** anti-Russian.” If I had to choose, I’d rather 
be anti-German and pro-Russian than the other 
way round; but this seems to me true “ im- 
partiality,” not a matter of personal taste. 
There is the real difficulty. The historian does 
not only deal with men; he is a man himself, 
and nothing will turn him into a technician. 


A. J. P. Taytor 


FESTIVAL 


— os the bridge. Look down at the jewelled 

ark. 

Half-close your eyes. Now let your thoughts 
embark. 

And through those marvels mirrored in the 
travelling tide, 

Amazed explorers, softly let them glide. 

Water and light and colour, shapes which the eye 

In the heart’s own image construes, 

Free, being distant, joyfully to refuse 

All but an inner landscape’s jubilant reality ; 

Marrying light and water, free to build 

Mansions no draughtsman, but a dream, designed, 

Founded in childhood, never, till now, fulfilled— 

The fabulous Babylon dormant in every mind ! 


Stand on the bridge. Look up at the tinted clouds, 
Mirrors, too, less clear, of the lights below. 
Inwardly sail and then with the homing crowds 
Drift quietly homewards, before the glow, 
Stifled, dies in your eyes. If you linger, keep still ; 
Do not ask for more, the nearness, tangible, 
Of = beckoning grounds. To enter is only to 
earn 
That ores are drearily furnished, with odds and 
ends . 
~~ of ‘the human day most bright when they 
urn 
In vision’s devouring radiance, the fire that 
transcends. 
Gaze and move on, lest metal and glass reveal 
That we live by glitter, that only the glitter is real. 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 


FEEDING THE WORLD’S MILLIONS 
Four Thousand Million Mouths. By F. LE 


Gros CLARK and N. W. PIRIE. 
12s. 6d. 

** Within the lifetime of some of our children 
the world’s population may be expected to reach 
4,000 millions. It stands at present at about 2,300 
millions ; and it is said to be increasing at the 
rate of about 1 per cent. per year. . . How shall 
we work the miracle of feeding the 4,000 millions?” 
With these words the editors, Mr. F. Le Gros Clark 
and Mr. N. W. Pirie, preface a group of essays 
by well-known experts each showing how his 
particular branch of knowledge can be used for 
the performance of this “ miracle.” Mr. Le Gros 
Clark begins with an historical outline of the 
relations between population numbers and food 
supplies, and then follow ten essays on the 
production and conservation of food, with special 
emphasis on the possibilities of improvement. 
Next comes a thoughtful account of soil con- 
servation by G. V. Jacks in which the underlying 
principles are set out with his accustomed luci- 
dity; he lays special emphasis on the inevitability 
of soil deterioration and even erosion when virgin 
land is brought into cultivation unless agricultural 
systems can be worked out for the different 
regions that will give the same protection as the 
natural climax vegetation had done. Soil deteriora- 
tion, he suggests, is typical of rising and of 
declining civilisations, but not of civilisations 
at or near their zenith. So it occurs in the Americas 
and the Antipodes; also in China and India; 
but not in Western Europe. Restorative measures 
are much more likely to be effective in the regions 
of rising civilisation than where it is declining ; 
they will still further increase the food surpluses 
of the Americas and the Antipodes but are less 
likely to help China and India—he does not 
however say what can be done for them. 

F. Yates follows with a discussion of the extent 
to which output of food can be increased by the 
use of fertilisers. In pre-war days the farmyard 
manure produced by feeding imported grains 
and oil seeds to our livestock was the chief supply 
of plant food for our crops, but since the war 
these have been cut off. Fertility is now maintained 
by fertilisers, and our farmers now use about 
three times as much as they did before the war. 
Even so the limit has not been reached and the 
output of food might be raised as much as 25 
per cent. by giving optimum dressings. By 
expressing the amounts of food produced in terms 
of starch equivalent (a simple alternative to 
calories), Dr. Yates is able to express our food 
problem concisely and quantitatively. The total 
annual requirement for the United Kingdom 
population is 12.7 million tons of starch equivalent, 
of which 5.1 million, i.e., 40 per cent., are home- 
produced. Our fields, however, produce 22.6 million 
tons annually. No less than 19.4 million tons are 
fed to animals which return only about 10 per 
cent. in the form of human food. Obviously if we 
were driven to it we could cut down this 86 per 
cent. that goes to the animals and have a larger 
share ourselves. These figures can be converted 
into million calories by multiplying by 4: the 
average annual consumption of calories per head 
in the United Kingdom is about one million. 

Crops vary greatly, however, in their power to 
make human food: sugar beet and potatoes are 
our most efficient followed rather far off by wheat. 
But different varieties of the same crop also 
differ, and S. C. Harland in a somewhat spicily 
written chapter sets out some of the achievements 
of the plant selector and the plant breeder. It is a 
remarkable fact that less than one hundred out of 
several hundred thousand known varieties of 
green plants are utilised as human food, and still 
more remarkable that these were practically all 
discovered before history began ; later generations 
have done little more than widen the area on which 
the foods are grown, thus correspondingly 


Oxford. 


widening national dietaries. Sugar beet is one of 
the few new crops in historic times. Much has 
been done to improve the old crops, however. 
Plant genetics, a science of this century, has 
achieved notable triumphs in raising disease- 
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resistant strains and more prolific hybrids 
especially of maize. Moreover the low CONVersigg 
of animal foods into human food is coming unde 
review, and both H. D. Kay and John 

in their very practical chapters show what 
further be done to augment supplies of milk and 
of pig meat. 

Losses and wastes, however, inevitably occy, 
F. C. Bawden deals in his usual able manner with, 
plant diseases. Even in this country they a 
serious: for example, sugar beet yellows in 1949 
caused losses of more than I million tons of SUgar 
beet and perhaps an equal loss of 
Elsewhere the situation is often worse. Potato 
crops in China are reported to be crippled with 
virus diseases, and the growers are so accustomed 
to small, deformed, diseased plants that they are 
thought likely to be prejudiced against clean 
stocks. N. W. Pirie discusses another type of 
waste : the failure to use the abundance of green 
vegetable matter that comes available every year : 
he shows that it can be made to yield food for both 
man and animals. 

The authors have done their work well and have 
produced one of the sanest books on the subject 
that has appeared in recent years. Thro 
there is a spirit of quiet confidence that the 
difficult problem of feeding the world’s peoples 
can be solved if their rate of increase is slowed 
down and if science is given full scope for food 
production. There the book leaves the matter; 
the applications to particular regions, especially 
to India and Africa, are left to others. But the 
reader cannot help noticing that many of the 
appliances needed for increasing output of food 
can be produced only by complex chemical and 
engineering industries, and their use must be 
directed by highly skilled, resourceful, and com- 
pletely honest experts. These are mostly to be 
found in the Western countries. The best hope 
for the hungry lands is close and peaceful oo- 
operation with the West so as to ensure the fullest 
development of their resources for the benefit 
of their peoples. One of the most urgent problems 
of the present day is to discover effective means 
of bringing this about. 

E. JOHN RUSSELL 


MONTHERLANT IN THE THEATRE 


The Master of Santiago and four other plays, 
By HENRY DE MONTHERLANT. Translated by 
JONATHAN GRIFFIN. Routledge. 21s. 


In these five plays, three of them historical, 
Montherlant has set himself.up as the Judge. 
Human nature, stripped bare of everything but its 
essential gestures, the most profound mouvements 
de l’dme humaine, this, he claims, is his material, 
but with a typical show of frankness, he disclaims 
impartiality. ‘‘ There’s no rule,” runs the first of 
his numerous notes on the theatre, “ for writing 
a good play. But it takes plenty of malice.” 
The judge is prejudiced. His epigrams are often 
good. : 

The peculiar feat of malice is to hack away 
at the foundations of life and undermine 
them. It is a marvellously effective and legitimate 
literary weapon for those who are fortunate 
enough to have values, easy to abuse, difficult to 
use. Here among the twisted girders of ideals, the 
shattered dwelling-places of illusions, the vast 
Montherlant war damage, man emerges not as 
merely fallen, but prostrate. Man in general 
that is ; there are a rare elect, the exceptions, the 
members of “the Order,” who between them 
individuate the drive behind the dramas, indeed 
behind all Montherlant, the urge towards self- 
exaltation. All his heroes and heroines really 
aim to escape from the human condition, to get 
above man or to get beyond him, to avoid at 
whatever cost the ignominious plight of remaining 
a human being. Man in general, so the judgment 
goes, is timid, trusting, mediocre. By contrast 
there is Malatesta, magnificent, courageous, 
demoniac, unpredictable. And the Master of San- 
tiago, whose punch-line is that old contemporary 
gag, “I only tolerate perfection.” He has “4 
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Gutstanding Features include : 
yx MY CHRISTMAS CARD COLLECTION 





te CHRISTMAS BOOKS for Children 


; de BOOKLOVERS IN GREAT PICTURES 


JOHN 


OUT NOW 





CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS NUMBE 


by George Buday, Hungarian artist and etcher. In this article Mr. Buday 
describes his unique collection of Christmas cards from all over the world. 
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se MY FAITH IN THE FUTURE by Wilfred Pickles. 
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and Young People 
Mary Crosbie and Geoffrey Trease. 


by F. M. Godfrey. 


Every Friday, 4d. 
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There IS better 
e 
reading for them 
Fathers, Mothers, Uncles, Aunts, 
Guardians, Grandparents and 
Godparents can gain peace and 
goodwill by making a present to 


‘ a “ particular”? boy or girl of a 
' subscription to Collins Magazine. 


Send a postcard TO-DAY for 

prospectus to Dept.‘*S’, COLLINS 

MAGAZINE, 14 St. James’s 

Place, London, S.W.1, or place an 

order with your bookseller or 
_ newsagent. 


COLLINS magazine 
. Sets the standard 
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. GERANIUMS FOR XMAS 


THE BOOK OF THE GERANIUM 
By John E. Cross, 
The essential book on the Pelargonium 
species. Reviewed by B.B.C. 
“Complete and detailed work, beautifully 
illustrated.”’ Bristol E, World. 
“Mr. Cross describes in clear terms and 
obviously from a full experience.”” 
Daily Mail. 
«Enthusiasts will thank Mr. John E. Cross 
for his comprehensive ‘Bock of the Ger- 
anium’, well illustrated with colour plates 
and photographs.”’ 
John O’London’s Weekly. 


“——timely—entitled to a warm welcome for 
its own excellence—Anthony Lake's illus- 
trations in line and colour are strikingly 
good—’’ Manchester D. Dispatch. 

18/- net. 


2nd EDITIONS NOW READY. 


THE HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
PARIS SKETCHBOOK 
by Ronald Searle and Kaye Webb 
(5,000 copies sold) 15/- net. 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
AT THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
by Roger Wood 
fully bound 
(5,000 copies sold). 


Saturn press 
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6/- net. 
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Robert Bage 
HERMSPRONG 


A novel of wit and irony from the 









eighteenth century frequently recalling 


Jane Austen at her best. ‘Agreeably 


malicious’-—puNcH. Recommended by The 


Book Society. tos. 6d, 


* 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE with Brian Robb’s 
colour plates, in the shops for Xmas. 3s. 6d. 


TURNSTILE 


PRREFOFOLFOLFOLF0SF— 


Kiddar’s Luck 
JACK COMMON 


An arresting and unsenti- 
mental account of working 
class boyhood on the Tyne- 
side constructed with except- 
ional literary skill. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
THE BOOK SOCIETY 


9s. 6d. 
Out To-day 


RFF FHK 


PRESS 


Alexander Somerville 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The Autobiography of a Working Man 










has drawn comparisons with Cobbett, 
Mahew and Defoe from recent reviewers. 
It is a unique roth century record, 
notable for its fascinating detail and 


dramatic incident, 10s. 6d. 


* 
TURNSTILE ONE Ed. V. S. Pritchett now 6s. 








CHARTS, measuring 33” x 8}”, showing the 
BEDEL 





ENGLISH ALPHABET 
are now available for use in schools. 

By utilising the Bedel Alphabet, much time can be 
saved in teaching and learning ordinary spelling. The 
Bede! Alphabet consists of our present one, supplemented 
by 16 new letters, which make it phonetic. When a child, 
therefore, writes down 2 word in the Bedel Alphabet, 
he writes with it the pronunciation. Having thus per- 
manently recorded the pronunciation, neither he nor the 
teacher requires to bother further about it. This cardinal 
fact may obviously be exploited in teaching ordinary 
spelling, by whatever method. 

Price: in lots of 25 Charts 15/- or $2.25 

In lots of 50 Charts £1/5/- or $3.75. 

Including “‘ Instructions for Teaching.” 

Single Chart I/- or 15 cents. 

(in ordering, state whether Charts showing letters for 
writing or for printing are desired.) 

Those interested in the complexity of English spelling, 
and how the Bedel Alphabet was evolved, should read 
“ Why Not English 2?" by P. D. Ridge-Beedle, which 
has been frequently advertised in this Journal. 

Price 10/6 or $1.50 

The Charts post free from the Publishers: the book 
through any bookseller, or post free from the Publishers, 
The Stratford 
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crushing indifference for everything that does not 
Seasry some mark of the sublime.” His “ daily 
bread is disgust.”” The dying king in Queen After 
‘Death sends his son to prison “‘ for mediocrity ! ” 
and following up this theme the lawyer Georges 
Cariton is disappointed in his illegitimate only 
son because he turns out to be of “‘ poor quality.” 
it Mediocrity, mediocrity, this is Montherlant’s 
obsession, the mule he has always flogged. But 
for an artist just to be obsessed is not enough. 
|The great problem is to situate the obsession imag- 
inatively within an acceptable contemporary 
‘context. This did happen with Montherlant 
on one occasion in Les Jeunes Filles: there we 
were shown a girl doomed to degradation and 
amisery because she was too proud to marry one 
of the provincial médiocrities who formed her social 
set. Only among these was there any choice: 
mediocrity was synonymous with marriage. 
Now this was a deep, indeed a tragic situation 
which maliciously exposed life, life as it is actually 
lived. Nor, surely, was this malicious exposure 
fundamentally anti-feminine, since besides delib- 
erately disgusting it was just: Les Jeunes Filles 
remains one of the most accurate novels of the 
period. 

} To have a mediocre son, even a mediocre natural 
Son, can never be quite as great a disappointment 
jas to marry a mediocrity. No Man’s Son and its 
sequel To-morrow the Dawn start with this dis- 
ladvantage. There is.one possible dramatic 
isituation here, frustrated paternal expectation, 
‘put really as a series of bitter cracks it doesn’t 
last out anything like six curtains. Especially 
when one has been through a lot of it before in 
Queen After Death. “One can be indulgent 
towards the mediocrity one sees foreshadowed 
ina child. Not for that which spreads out in a 
man.” To what does this fine sentiment lead 
these fathers? Moral collapse. One to save 
his own reputation; the other because—if he 
has anything so precise as a motive—the girl 
he murders is harbouring expectations about her 


TRC oHATTO & WINDUS 
\ 


The House of 
~ Breath 


WILLIAM 
GOYEN 


‘Mach more than a first 
novel of astonishing achi- 
evement’ Stephen Spender 





>> 


—‘Impressed, exalted and 
moved me’ Elizabeth Bowen 


10s. 6d. 


Elizabethan 
Lyrics 


CATHERINE 
ING 


A lucid, persuasive study 

in the development of 

English metres, and their 

relation to poetic effect. 
21s. 
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own as yet unborn son. We are meant, I suppose, 
to be deeply disturbed. Also in Malatesta. 
What undoes Malatesta is his trust, what brings 
misfortune to his wife is her passionate devoted 
love for her husband. There are several nice 
maxims on the way to these pessimistic conclu- 
sions (“‘ a being whom one loves is always in dan- 
ger’), there are even some fine statuesque scenes 
—the one especially between the Infanta and 
Ines—but at the end the elementary question 
is highly relevant, what point had it all? Inno- 
cence does very often get punished, almost as 
often as it triumphs, people very often are mediocr= 
almost as often as they are not, but these facts 
alone do not create drama. What are the values 
behind the malice ? 

Neither Montherlant nor his admirers ever 
give any indication of that. Mr. Griffin talks 
about “a feeling of having been inside a painting 
by El Greco and having actually heard the people 
whom he painted talk.” Montherlant’s retreat 
into history is another aspect of his retreat from 
man. Both are consummated in The Master 
of Santiago. Here if anywhere is his dynamic. 
Alvaro will not corrupt himself by faring forward 
into the financially profitable New World. 
(Reading this play you can see why the existen- 
tialists hate Montherlant—here supremely is the 
man who refuses to dirty his hands.) His daugh- 
ter sacrifices her marriage to his spiritual ambition. 
She receives this comfort from him: 

“That you should have loved any such thing 
fhe is referring to her lover] will one day seem to 
you incomprehensible. Think you will never 
have known the contamination of a man’s love. 
No blood will come to mix with our blood. There 
will be no man to turn you over and over in his 
arms. And no children, nobody to defile me, 
nobody to betray me: with you I go out, in all my 
cleanness. The last! We shall be the last! 
What strength in that word “ last,” opening on 
the sublime nothingness ! ” 

The mystic’s way of negation? Montherlant is 
no mystic. In the egoism of that speech there is 
the whipping-up of a very common impulse, the 
impulse we all have when in a deep anger we 
contemplate human nature and wish that somehow 
the whole set-up could be scrapped, that we 
didn’t have to contaminate ourselves by becom- 
ing part of it. But we do. 
ANTHONY CurtTIS 


CAMPS AND PURGES 


Russian Purge. By F. Beck and W. GopIn. 
Hurst & Blackett. 10s. 6d. 


A World Apart. By Gustav HERLING. Heine- 
mann. 16s. 


It Happens in Russia. By VLADIMIR PETROV. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 21s. 

No one knows how many people were executed, 
imprisoned, sent to labour camps or died during 
months of interrogation in the great Soviet 
purge of 1937-1939; nor whether a million or 
twenty million people are engaged in forced 
labour in Russia to-day. One result of this secrecy 
is that the extent and horror of both camps and 
purges are likely to be exaggerated. The second 
result is that propagandists are able to present 
the Soviet Union as nothing but a regime of 
terror, in spite of plenty of evidence to the con- 
trary from independent observers. A third result 
is that people are afraid to talk of reaching an 
international accommodation with Russia lest they 
should be accused of approving dictatorship and 
condoning the conduct of the N.K.V.D. We 
have to seek an accommodation with the Soviet 
Union, not by pretending that camps and purges 
don’t exist, but in spite of knowing that they 
do exist. 

The pre-war purge in Russia had unique features. 
In the first place it was very large, affecting 
immense numbers of people in all parts of the 
Soviet Union; secondly, it was applied most 
vigorously to the Communist Party itself and not 
least to the N.K.V.D. ; thirdly, it was a palpable 
fraud in that the charges on which many people 
were gaol:d or executed were known to everyone 
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to be legendary. By way of making the 

nature of the proceedings crystal clear to ey, 
Yagoda, who was responsible for the first great 
wave of terror, was himself purged for 
which threw doubt on the honesty of any of th. 
prosecutions ; his place was taken by Y, 
who also disappeared under a cloud from th. 
political scene in 1939, when his place was 

by the milder Beria who has held it ever sing. 
The purge brought to an end that strong straj 
of constructive idealism which until 1937 had 
served as some measure of justification for even the 
harshest of Soviet acts. I recall that in 1937 
I was denounced as a Trotskyite by Harry Pollite 
in Trafalgar Square for roundly condempj 
the purges as the classical case of revolution 
devouring its children. 

Russian Purge is the best book I have seen oq 
this subject. The authors, the one a historian 
and the other a scientist, say they have no propa- 
ganda intention and in fact they write with an 
admirable objectivity, basing their analysis of 
the events of 1937 and 1939 on many hours of 
discussion in various Soviet prisons with victims 
of the purge. They have collected and marshalled 
a large amount of evidence, only citing special 
cases by way of illustration. They point oy 
that, appalling though the methods of obtain; 
confessions were, no comparison should be made 
between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. They 
write : 


Those who were aware of the atrocities in Nazi 
prisons and camps or had themselves experienced 
them—a considerable number of political émngrés 
who were handed over to the Gestapo at the time 
of the Hitler-Stalin pact had ample opportunity 
to compare the two systems—were bound to admit 
that there were no instances in Russian prisons of 
the arbitrary cruelty and systematic sadism 49 
characteristic of Nazi methods. 

They add that the prison authorities themselves 
even showed some measure of sympathy towards 
the thousands of’ men under their authority; 
and that beating and other forms of torture were 
not in general use but the preserve of examining 
magistrates. Conditions in Soviet camps, they say, 
may 

in many ways have been quite as severe as those in 
the Nazi camps, and yet they were of quite a differ- 
ent nature. Mass extermination of prisoners, experi- 
ments on them, giving them fatal injections or 
making them do obviously useless work in order 
to humiliate them were things completely alien to 
the Soviet regime. Soviet severity. was rational, 
not emotional. Conditions in the camps at that 
time were fundamentally dictated by scarcity and 
muddle. 

The detailed description given by the authors 
of the methods by which confessions were extorted 
is not new. We are shown how personality 
can be completely destroyed often without the 
use of physical torture by long periods of enforced 
lack of sleep, many hours of standing in brilliant 
light under a ceaseless interrogation in which no 
truthful answer is ever accepted. It will be 
remembered that since the prisoner has no hope 
of release except in an obscure and dishonoured 
death, his courage can find no support in pride 
of reputation; gradually, as his mind and body 
give way, he desires only to end his misery by 
aiding his inquisitors to complete the required 
legend. The cases cited by Beck and Godin 
include one of a university professor who was 
first charged with ideological deviation in having 
attributed the wrong historical role to Joan of 
Arc, and discovered after weeks of interrogation 
that he had really been spying for Japan. As 
often his will was finally broken when he was 
confronted by incriminating confessions already 
signed by friends and colleagues. The second 
instance is even more enlightening; it is the 
story of a worker who volunteered to confess 4 
comparatively venial offence to the N.K.V.D., 
was then beaten into signing a document which 
showed him as a leader of a treasonable plot of 
vast dimensions and was finally with great 
difficulty, persuaded elaborately to unpick the gat- 
ment of nonsense which the months of torture 
had induced him te weave. That particular 
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THE CAMPAIGN 
IN ITALY 


BY ERIC LINKLATER 


The second volume in the series of Popular 
Histories of the Second World War. 


This vivid account of the hardships and setbacks 
endured by the Eighth and Fifth Armies in two 
years of bitter fighting begins with the attacks 
on two Mediterranean islands in May, 1943 and 
ends with the capitulation of the cnemy in 
May, 1945. 


Having served in Italy, the author has based 
his book on personal observations and supple- 
mented the narrative with information from a 
wide variety of official records and regimental 
journals, 


Price 12s. 6d. By post 13s. 2d. 
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A NEW BOOK ON A VITAL TOPIC 
by 
E. H. 
BURHOP 


What happens when an atomic bo:nb explodes? 
And how can we secure the international con- 
trol of atomic energy and its use for exclusively 
peaceful ends? These are the questions dealt 


with in Dr. Burhop’s new book. 
144 pp. 6s 6d 
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What do you expect ofabook? 


The stimulus of a better mind: 


**A mind that never ceases to hum like 
a power-station’—Eric Keown in 
“Punch” on “Reflections on the 
Theatre” by Jean-Louis Barrault, 

21s, net. 


“Extremely percipient of fine shades’ — 
Ivor Brown in the ‘“ Observer” on 
‘Theatre of Two Decades” by Audrey 
Williantson. 25s. net. 


“In listening to him we are listening to 
one of the truly great men of our time” 
—“Blackfriars” on ‘“‘Be Not Afraid” 
by Emmanuel Mounier. 15s. net. 


“One must argue about this essay’ — 
“World Review” on Jean Guitton’s 
“very able study indeed’’—his “Essay 
on Human Love’. lis. net. 


“Absorbing and beautifully wrilten 
study of his character and personality” 
—“‘The Listener” on Henri Talon’s 
“John Bunyan’’, 25s. net. 


‘The most just, understanding and 
essential criticism of D. H. Lawrence I 
have ever read’’—Kathleen Raine in 
“Britain Today’ on Fr. Tiverton’s 
“D.H, Lawrence & Human Existence’’. 

12s. 6d. net. 


“The command of historical material 
is masterly’—“Britain Today” on 
“Royal Mail” by George Kay. 21s. net. 
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What Dreams 
May Come 


A collection of the author’s eerie 
stories. ‘Firm favourites.” 


Sunday Times. 


“ Beautifully written, beautifully 
contrived, beautifully controlled.” 


JOHN CONNELL—Evening News. 
10s, 6d, 


2nd Printing 


L. P. HARTLEY 
My Fellow Devils 


Mr. Hartley’s new novel is The 
Daily Mail Book of the Month 
for December and will be pub- 
lished on 30th November. 


12s. 6d. 
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plot was no longer required, but the code demanded 
that the record should be put straight ! 

The great topic of conversation in gaol, according 
to Beck and Godin, is why these arrests, why 
these legends, why these elaborffte cd¥ifessions ? 
They devote their final chapter to an examination 
e@f seventeen theories advanced in various quarters 
fo account for the purge. Many of these theories, 
in their view, contain some element of truth, 
and those who wish to understand the social 
forces within the Soviet Union would do well 
to study this chapter with care. The effort 
will at least have the advantage of destroying 
many current superficial theories. The authors, 
I am sure, are right in pointing out that one 
important effect of the. purges was to create 
a corroding cynicism. It was the most earnest 
and honest Communists who suffered the most, 
and the effect of this betrayal of idealism has 
been to leave the structure and shell of Socialism, 
but to remove from it the qualities and attributes 
that most attract good men to Socialism. 

Amongst the most pathetic victims of the purge 
were N.K.V.D. officials who had themselves 
been accustomed to treat victims of the purge 
as “‘enemies of the people” and who at first 
assumed that they must have been arrested as 
part of a misunderstanding which could easily 
be cleared up. 


When permitted to do so, they would write letters 
and complaints to former colleagues and superiors 
who were now their examining magistrates, and 
only gradually did it dawn on them that their 
fellow prisoners were no more “ enemies of the 
people ” than they were. 

How did it come about that anyone survived to 
tell us what happened to the uncounted victims 
of this extraordinary purge ? Here our principal 
witnesses are Poles who were deported in immense 
numbers to central and Arctic Russia. It is hard 
to assess the historical value of their accounts. 
Many of them were released when the Sikorsky 
army was formed. The books they have written 
now amount to a small library. Almost all the 
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The one and only dictionary of world humour. 
4,000 quotations, 450 authors, 1,400 subjects. 
For every library—and what a Christmas gift! 
‘A must for all Union speakers ... probably 
the best value for money this week.’—The Isis. 
Large Cr. 8vo. (8}” x 5”) 12s. 6d. net 
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A beautiful volume with three large colour plates 
and fifty full-page plates in black and white of 
England’s prima ballerina assoluta, with comment- 


ary. 

Royal 8vo. (10” = 6}”). 15s. net 
Signed, limited edition in leather case, 63s. net 
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HIRAM BINGHAM’S 
Lost City of the Incas 


The discovery of Machu Picchu is now recog- 
nised as the most spectacular single achievement 
in South American exploration. This is the 
discoverer’s own story of the finding, in remotest 
Peru, of the mountain-top city which the jungle 
had claimed for centuries. Nearly sixty fine plates. 
Demy 8vo. (8}” x 53”) 2ls. net 
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Demy 8vo. (8}” « 53”) 250 pp. plus plates, 25s. net 
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essentials of their story are summarised in a 
single brilliant, anonymous book The Dark Side 
of the Moon. If we read their personal stories with 
reserve it is because the demand for horrific 
accounts of interior Russia is so great in the 
United States that to have been a Soviet prisoner 
(best of all, once to have been a Communist) 
is in itself an assurance of something like fame and 
affluence—provided always that the story is 
written up with sufficient journalistic flair and 
includes, in its no doubt substantially truthful 
narrative, details of conversations which, when one 
comes to think of it, are scarcely likely to be 
accurately remembered ten years later. 

These books all tell substantially the same story. 
The appalling train journey in the depths of a 
Russian winter. The occasional acts of individual 
brutality which merely intensify the suffering 
which millions of Russians were themselves endur- 
ing at that period in common with the prisoners ; 
most of it indeed was the inevitable result of trans- 
porting large numbers of people, who had been 
used to some standard of Western comfort, to hard 
labour and low diet in areas where to leave a finger 
uncovered is to lose it from frostbite. 

Mr. Vladimir Petrov, described variously by his 
publisher as a lecturer in Yale and Harvard, tells 
a very exciting story of seven years in Siberian 
gold fields, an escape to the West, a bizarre and 
dangerous existence under German occupation 
which only ended in liberation via Vienna and 
American bombing. Mr. Gustav Herling writes 
with more distinction. Bertrand Russell, who 
provides a preface to A World Apart, describes 
it as the “‘ most impressive and best written ” 
of the stories he has read of Soviet prisons and 
labour camps. One invigorating feature of both 
these books is that both Mr. Herling and Mr. 
Petrov describe resistance to their Russian captors. 
These Poles answer back, fight and hunger-strike, 
and partly for that reason, some who would 
otherwise have died, survive. Mr. Herling’s book 
is most memorable, however, for peculiarly 
terrible stories of some who did not survive, of 
the man who was arrested, when he was drunk, 
for letting off a bullet at a portrait of Stalin, 
and who died, a raving madman, shouting that 
he had in fact killed Stalin ; and, far more moving, 
of the man who contrived to evade working for his 
captors by every night secretly tearing off the 
bandages from his arm and burning it afresh 
in the fire. 

Such stories of terror, of stubborn pride and 
fantastic endurance can be told about many peoples 
in many countries during the war. The Russians 
were not cold-blooded sadists like the Germans 
nor did they treat their prisoners worse than the 
Japanese. But the scale of heroism and suffering 
in the appalling conditions of the U.S.S.R. in war 
time makes it stand out in a category by itself. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 


NEW POETRY 
The Golden Bird. By ANNE RIDLER. 
10s. 6d. 
The Summer Dance. ByJ.C. Hatt. Lehmann. 
8s. 6d. 
Light and Dark. By PETER YATES. Chatto & 


Faber. 


Windus. 6s. 

And All But He Departed. By ALEx COMFORT. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

The Clay Verge. By JACK R. CLEMO. Chatto & 
Windus. 4s. 6d. 


The poets of the 1930s were exciting partly 
because they had the air of knowing so many 
of the answers. Auden and MacNeice particu- 
larly were better guides to current affairs and the 
climate of the decade than most contemporary 
journalists, and their poetry, along, of course, 
with its other qualities, had the edge and impatience 
of good polemical journalism. After one war to 
save civilisation (and to give that war its due, 
it did give civilisation, at least in some parts of 
the world, a respite), and on the dim and awful 
verge of another one, the mood of poets to-day 
is less brisk. They have no straight tips. They 
look inwards more, and are more aware of poetry 
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as part of the life-long job, which we ajj 
tackle or go under, of getting straight wj 
selves, of being honest. 

The writing of poetry is, of course, only g 
in that task. As Mrs. Ridler says in a pj Stage 
sonnet to Mr. Eliot, 

Poetry is, as you said, a smug’s game, 

The poem, written, is lost : may earn a Wage 

But cannot grow, or comfort old age . . , 
Similarly, Mr. J. C. Hall is moving, in a poem 
called War, just because he knows he has not 
the answer, and instead of a straight tip ha 
recourse to appeal or prayer : 

To-day I go about the busy street 

And know whoever walks beside me there 

Walks in a treadmill of returning fear 

Wherein once more the generations meet 

And cry : “ O Man! from tyrannous war release 

Our troubled hearts and grant our children Peace.” 

I remember once saying to the poet : 
Henderson how exciting I thought it would be 
to meet Mrs. Ridler. He replied, with an air of 
irony and qualification, “‘ Ah, yes, if it were at 
a vicarage tea party!” Mrs. Ridler’s is g 
of piety and acceptance, of Anglicanism, dome. 
ticity, and a feeling for traditional ways and scenes 
Henderson, with his own so temperamentally 
incompatible Muse of battles, had put his 
on the risk which “ quiet” poetry of this sor 
must always run—that of lapsing into pietism 
and complacency. Mrs. Ridler does eschew 
all violent and harsh delight, and does skate 
over the thin ice that covers, rather than Piercing 
right down to, “the accepted hells beneath” 
An instinctive propriety and a habitual wish tp 
comfort and assuage mark sharp limits to wha 
she can do or say in poetry. Within these limits, 
I think she is quite certainly one of our two of 
three best women poets. Her suppleness and 
skill in versification can be seen in such a couplet 
of four-stress lines as this, 

Night féll and the fég fréze ; 

Six-pointed Venus first and then the méon rise, 
with its cunning consonantal by-play; or in 
such a lovely use (owing something, of course, 
to Ash Wednesday) of lingering unrhymed 
three-stress lines as this : 

Do not let her turn, do not let her turn to her 

companions 

Weighing the léss with the prdfit 

Remémbering her first perféction 

She must not turn her héad. 

We live in a time of scamping, even in poetry, 
The feeling that the lines on the page have been 
sensitively and scrupulously worked over, till 
they feel just right, is rare and refreshing. But 
the subtle ear and skilled hand are never, with 
Mrs. Ridler, used for mere virtuosity : she wants 
to show, 

Dingy snow... 

... dark sticky grapes of the sea... 

... the outer stone 

Pared and frittered in sunlight, flakes with years... 

The muddy sea-mouse, hiding a sunset 

In his hairs... 
or to say (about dryness of the soul), 

Yet it is a long pursuit, 

Carrying the junk and treasure of an ancient creed, 

To a love who keeps his faith by seeming mute 

And deaf, and dead indeed. 

This is not an even book. There are passages 
(in the extracts from two Christmas broadcasts, 
for instance) where the holy hush is a little con 
scious ; lapses sometimes in a single piece (as ia 
O Love, Answer) from the properly poetic to 
decorously hymnal. But it is a book to buy and 
keep. It should remind us of what is easy 
forget, that poetry which will permanently satisly 
(as apart from poetry which will periodically 
excite or intoxicate) is on the whole written only 
by those who have achieved a certain integrity 
of life. 

With the rest of the batch, I am afraid I must 
be more summary. Mr. Hall’s book is much 
the best of them, partly because (as in the fine 
stanza I have quoted) he is not afraid to express 
feelings which most people share these days, but 
which young poets usually think too obvious 
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for . One can note in his verse, as in Mrs. 
sdier’s, 2 combination occasionally of what ten 
years ag0 would have seemed “ old-fashioned ” 
themes and diction : 

on, mansion of poets, how I marvelled 

To behold you then !—no longer a mere name... 

with en admirable straightforwardness of state- 
, and a recognisable and contemporary 
ing voice. Mr. Hall is perhaps a little too 

esily contented with the good obvious epithet 

—sormy August skies, in the poem from which 

the above lines come, fragile happiness, a golden 

year, @ darker age, a green domain, and to conclude, 
Eternity echoes back upon 

Our hearts, and a terrible loss consumes, 

but, for my Own part, in a young poet, I much 

baldness to preciosity. Mr. Hall’s are 
solid and workmanlike poems, and the expression, 
one feels, of an honest heart. 

Mr. Yates is a showy but depressing writer, 
whose clichés (“‘ brilliant madmen,” for instance) 
ge more pretentious than Mr. Hall’s. He is 
ible to apostrophise us in a slightly embarras- 
sing way : 

Writhe on the rack, O worshipper ! 


or 

Coerce the unknown into form ! 
and his similes are morc striking than apt : 

For who would still deny complicity 

As though our hands /ike severed snakes 

Had shaped the willed catastrophe... 
If our hands were snakes they could not shape 

ing, and in any case a catastrophe is too 
abstract a thing to be shaped by hands. Mr. 
Yates, however, has an undeniable flair for rhetori- 
cal gesture, and his theme, sin and doom, is an 
ambitious one, though it is too much the sin 
and doom of “‘ the poet,” not of the rest of us. 
Mr: Comfort is free from this sort of trickiness, 
and is very readable, but generally too diffuse. 
He can tell a story well, as in Be?:fazsar and the 
Wall, but there as elsewhere there is too much 
moralising of a harping and opinionated sort. 
His best poem here is Anacreon’s Grave where a 
fairly strict form curbs his loquaciousness and 
where he gets away from the wickedness of war 
tothe old fruitful commonplaces of love and death. 
Mr. Clemo’s The Clay Verge, finally, is an odd, 
unpleasant little volume, but not one to be ignored; 
in rheumaticky Hardyesque stanzas it deals 
mainly with the conflict in the poet between a love 
of nature and a very horrid sort of Calvinistic 
Christianity—a religion for which Mr. Clemo’s 
symbol is the Cornish clay-pit making inroads 
on the grass and flowers ; he, like the earth there, 
must be ‘“‘disembowelled of Nature’s stain.” 
The verse has an interesting roughness, like 
peasant pottery. The point of view is, thank 
goodness, without universal interest, but undeni- 
ably personal and sincere. 
G. S. FRASER 


WAR REPORT 


Cry Korea. By REGINALD THOMPSON 
donald. 16s. 

It is an almost irresistible temptation for those 
who are privileged to be observers at the making 
of history to go home and write a book. If you 
are quick about it you may cash in on a good 
mat But more than that—and a far more 
insidious temptation—people will turn to you 
a an authority. Those constructive generalisa- 
tions, which at the time seemed to give coherence 
to the shifting kaleidoscope, can fix the whole 
matter for posterity. And after all there is not a 
lot of work in copying out all the notcbooks you 
filled and inserting some half-tone blocks of your 
more successful snapshots. 

It has all been done before and, very occasion- 
ally, done well. But Reginald Thompson’s 
cri de coeur on Korea shows just how difficult it 
is. This book ought to be good. Mr. Thompson 


Mac- 


_ Was there indefatigably, courageously, on most of 


big occasions. He is a war reporter of great 
Ciperience. He has a sharp eye and, sometimes, 


-avivid turn of phrase. Above all he came to feel 


“ss 
Be 


passionately about the tragedy he had to report. 
But in the end this is an inadequate and dis- 
appointing account. In the first place it shows 
signs of having been thrown together too hastily. 
Clumsy writing, the occasional unforgivable 
grammatical howler, suggest a publisher’s deadline 
too close for grace or comfoit. So does the 
remarkable lack of discrimination in the matter 
selected. Chunks of hard, bright reporting and 
honest, if not very profound, reflection are mixed 
up with trivia of a banality which in day to day 
publication would hardly have escaped the Daily 
Telegraph’s sub-editorial scissors. 

It may even be that the pitfalls of this kind of 
authorship are more hazardous for the professional 
journalist than anybody else. In his normal job 
of reporting the war he is fighting against authority, 
the clock and the conditions of war itself. His 
story is anything he has seen, any hard particle 
of incident he can personally confirm. It must be 
written in darkness, dust or deluge and forced 
into choked communications. Discrimination 
necessarily lies with the London office, which may 
have time and detachment enough to separate the 
gold from the dross. But when all the raw 
material of the reporter’s notes come to be re- 
hashed for more permanent publication, still a 
race against the clock, it requires a patience, a 
judgment and a power of self-criticism beyond 
most men, to discard what is purely ephemeral 
without damaging the bloom of fresh reporting. 
This perhaps is where Mr. Thompson has failed. 
Cry Korea irritates the reader with distracting 
trivialities in every chapter, submerges much of its 
quality in the small talk of the flea-bag and 
the esoteric anecdote of the communal whisky 
bottle. 

It is fair to add that gold exists among the dross. 
Some of the reporting is of high quality; 
MacArthur’s entry into Seoul, for instance, is a 
splendid piece of tragic irony which will certainly 
bear re-reading. The fog of staff-work and 
communications in battle is vividly and credibly 
conveyed. The deep-felt mistrust of MacArthur 
and MacArthurism is the more creditable for the 
date at which the author recorded it. The sus- 
tained criticism of the Americans as fighting men 
and of the typical road-bound, machine-dgmir-ated 
battle plan, which has become associated with 
U.S. armies, is cogently argued and of a certain 
validity. The appalling futility and waste of the 
total “‘ interdiction” inseparable from modern 
war is at least partly made real to the reader. 

The book, in fact, is sufficiently good to earn 
the complaint that it is not good enough. It is 
better than the book that most of us would have 
been able to write about our personal war 
experiences, but less by a great gulf than the one 
we should have wished to write. 


JOHN FREEMAN 


NEW NOVELS 
Novelette and Other Stories. By A. L. BARKER. 
Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 
Sylvester. By Epwarp Hyams. Longmans. 


10s. 6d. 
My Enemies Have Sweet Voices. 
McCatium. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


In the note of acknowledgments prefixed to her 
new book Miss A. L. Barker thanks the editors of 
the Sketch, Good Housekeeping and this journal 
for allowing her to reprint contributions. Such 
catholic placing indicates she is that rare phenome- 
non, the professional writer. Her gifts are the 
reverse of fortuitous. She is a writer pure and 
simple, one who has deliberately chosen to exer- 
cise a difficult craft, presumably, because it is the 
thing she enjoys doing most. Her new collection 
of short stories, which includes a title-piece of 
some 100-odd pages, is nothing if not professional. 
Too many of to-day’s novels bear signs of having 
been scribbled with a ball pen on a bus. 
Novelette, I should say, has been written slowly 
with a fountain-pen in a room of one’s own. 

Since a writer’s work should be judged at its 
highest level, one must concentrate on Novelette 
itself. It is the chronicle of a brief war-time 
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encounter between a young working-class soldier 
and the wife of the village draper with whom he 
is evacuated. William Felice, convalescing after 
Dunkirk, goes into the country to stay with his 
Chapel minister’s cousin, Mr. Mallory and his 
wife Luise. Mallory is an austere and puffy 
cherub who has only recently rid himself of a 
tyrannous mother and is tasting the sweets of 
escape in middle-age. At home, sipping his 
occasional glass of “ Port type” or fondling a new 
packet of cigarettes, he is a discreet, self-indulgent 
pasha ; at the warden’s post he is a lion, a vigorous 
prosecutcr of the war he will never see. His world 
swings fussily between euphoria and indigestion. 
At first, William is unhappy at the Mallorys’. 
Their solid middle-class comfort is disturbing 
to one whose idea of luxury is “the singing fat and 
yellow batter in the fish and chip parlour.” An 
adult evacuee, he mooches about the house and 
dribbles wads of old newspaper up and down the’ 
cinder path behind the garden hedge. He and 
Luise gradually strike up a companionship. They 
begin to take walks together : 


“We're on Colonel Sellick’s land now.” She 
looked guiltily round at the tussocky pasture. 

The Colonel’s plantation crowned a hill, a small 
hill with scrub and bristle at its foot. Over this 
stubble primed by the frost, they cluttered with 
the sound of an army. It seemed that the snapping 
and snarling of frozen twigs must be audible in 
the village. 

The trees were netted in, conifers mostly. 
William and Luise followed the path up the hill. 
She showed him the orderly furrows of Colonel 
Sellick’s park, combed out below them between 
pasture and bristling woods. 

“He ploughed up his park, and these trees are 
to make pitprops, I suppose, and masts. To help 
the war. He’s very keen on the war.” She made 
the Colonel sound like some kind of fancier. 


A melodramatic encounter with the Colonel 
precipitates the love affair between Luise and 
William and Miss Barker deals with this central 
episode beautifully. There is more than a touch 
of Emma Bovary about Luise. Though resignedly 
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contented with Mallory, one can almost say of her 
(pace Mr. Annat), that “elle voulait mourir ou 
habiter Paris.’ When she is not rolling pastry, 
making love to William or “gathering children 
with the solicitude of a hen,” she is existing in a 
daydream of champagne, ducal amours and low- 
cut evening-dresses. Miss Barker is as hard put 
to it as William to cope with Luise’s transitions. 
In the space.at her disposal, it is no use her stop- 
ping to think, “ What would Flaubert have done?” 
and she can only forge blindly on. At a crucial 
moment in the book, she takes her corner widely 
and comes near a bad skid: 

Luise Mallory in black velvet ... was a dozen 
removes from Luise in a baggy woollen house- 
dress. One glimpse and the damage was done. 
Mrs. Barty Joseph's cast-off ermented the sugar 
of a lifetime’s novelette reading. And Luise 
wasn’t the first to believe that the lack of the right 
clothes was all that kept her from heaven. 

‘ This is Good Housekeeping with a vengeance. 
Fortunately, Miss Barker puts the brake on almost 
in her next paragraph and the book proceeds 
rhythmically towards its climax—a macabre 
children’s party—and William’s departure. This 
blot apart, Novelette delights by the excellence of 
its writing. Miss Barker’s style is crisp yet 
‘suggestive ; she is as apt to hit on the right and 
unexpected metaphor for clouds or silence as to 
record the “clean, clear, unlikely blue” of 
Michaelmas daisies. She is over-articulate, has 
not yet learnt when to let well alone and her 
dialogue sometimes goes awry. Yet, when all- 
is said, it is not often that a reviewer has 
the chance to salute such real talent. Miss 
Barker’s book is the best piece of new writing that 
I have read for a great many months. 

Mr. Hyams’s novel is an exquisite jape or a 
straightforward satire, according as to how 
strictly one defines the latter.. The book begins 
like a Kipling short story—something out of, say, 
'The Day’s Work or Many Inventions. The place 
is Rosyth, the time is VE-night, and Sylvester 
Green, an R.N. Radar Lieutenant, and his friends 
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are mafficking. Roaming alcoholically through the 
streets of Edinburgh, they collect an abandoned 
perambulator and a pawnbroker’s sign. They 
return to their ship to find a welding party 
working late on a neutral vessel moored alongside 
and, when the party leaves, Sylvester moves in; 
he welds the pram and three brass balls on to 
the corvette’s main mast and having covered the 
curious contraption thus formed with a coating 
of thick grey paint, retires to bed. Hell breaks loose 
when the radar wiseacres take their first breath of 
fresh air on deck. Soon the whole Fleet is hum- 
ming with news of the complicated, novel and top- 
secret piece of equipment with revolutionary 
wave-tubes that adorns the humble: corvette 
containing the President of Agraria. Ignorance 
gives it a.name—Mark 998—and a fabulous 
performance. In the hands of spies and colum- 
nists, a drunken practical joke attains global 
dimensions. 

Only Mr. Hyams’s exuberance saves his book 
from becoming a first-rate satire. Told at half its 
present length, it would be a devastating exposure 
of the modern scientist and his familiars. 
Unfortunately for his art but fortunately for the 
reader, Mr. Hyams is not content to- savage 
scientists alone. Admirals, Foreign Office tycoons, 
nit-witted ambassadors. and politicians on the 
make, the whole dramatis personae of the cold 
war, comes under fire. The result is an amusing 
and at times uproariously funny book which only 
regains the borders of legitimate satire when its 
author remembers his Candide. 

My Enemies Have Sweet Voices is a series of 
sketches and short stories linked by the common 
theme of the second world war. The setting varies 
from London pubs to the North African desert 
and the mood ranges from the lyrical to the 
bizarre. The level of the book is unequal; an 
oddly touching episode like Pay Day alternates 
with the ultra-conventional Posting Overseas. The 
author is so studiously unemotional, so anxious 
to leave things unsaid, that the -weight of his 
implications presses leadenly down upon the 
reader. Though some of these stories are moving 
in themselves, one feels that an emotional reaction 
is being demanded for each in right of its subject. 
The other difficulty about this book is that Mr. 
McCallums soldiers, whether officers or privates, 
heroes or deserters, boozing or under fire, remain 
oddly undifferentiated. They are monochrome 
figures, caught up in the machine and making 
automatic gestures, knowing neither too little nor 
too much. One longs for a breath of Mulvaney’s 
humanity or a glimpse of Schweik’s innocence. 

JoHN RAYMOND 


A HIGH PLATEAU 


French Music from the Death of Berlioz 
to the Death of Faure. By Martin 
Cooper. . Oxford University Press. 21s. 


There is something in the nature of French 
music which makes treatment by period, rather 
than by the individual composer, appropriate. 
To quote the author of this excellent book: 
“French music . . . has not generally been domin- 
ated by single giant figures... The high plateau 
rather than the mountain range has been the 
typical conformation of the French artistic world, 
and there has been a comparative homogeneity of 
style and purpose.” It. follows that the non- 
specialist hardly needs elaborate critical studies of 
more than a few of the composers concerned; 
what he wants is to learn enough.about Dukas and. 
d’Indy and Roussel and the rest to see them in 
their proper context. This need Mr. Cooper has 
supplied with conspicuous success. 

In such a work the danger is over-classification. 
The historian is tempted to make the living 
tissues of music fit into a predetermined scheme; 
Mr. Cooper has been on his guard against this. 
He traces the lines of succession without recourse 
to forced analogies or unreal contrasts. Yet his 
book is not a mere chronicle. It has a clear 
theme; and fortunately this theme is a true 
deduction from the evidence. The primary qual- 


ities of French music (Mr. Cooper reminds us) are 
clarity and logic, transparence and shapeliness, 
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mistrust of the vague and large-sounding, qj 
of rhetoric and emphasis. There are excep 


the most important being Berlioz; but “for all . 


their boldness and ardour,” these exceptj 

artists “show a bad head for heights.” Jp the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, the high 
plateau of French music was invaded by two oy. 
siders, a lesser and a greater: César Franck 

Richard Wagner. Mr. Cooper’s main theme is 
the impact on French culture of these twe s 

personalities, the effort to assimilate the alien sub. 
stance, the partial success of these efforts, and the 
subsequent violent reaction which banished bo, 
invaders and left an emotional vacuum, inade. 
quately filled by the amusing prattle of the 
Twenties. He is justifiably severe on the triyi. 
ality and lowering of standards during the periog 


between the two German wars; and his final .. 


chapter—a most perceptive and cloquent piece of 
writing—is devoted, not to Les Six and Satie’; 
musique d’ameublement, but to the mellow fruit. 
fulness of Fauré’s old age and the gleam of 
Roussel’s sun—‘“a winter sun,” it is true, afford. 
ing “ more light than heat.” 

On his way to this final landscape, Mr. Cooper 
makes many just, penetrating and generous criti. 
cisms. He is quietly sure that these 55 years con. 
stitute “a great period,” remarking with 
characteristic moderation that “few countries gt 
any period have been richer ir. the best music of 
the second rank.” Here he differs refreshingly 
from the averag2 English critic, who, how- 
ever sound on the first-rate, lumps everything else, 
from second-rate to seventh-rate, into the same 
dustbin. How different is Mr. Cooper’s estimate 
of Massenet from the usual ham-fisted English 
approach towards that delicate and original talent, 
On the other hand, even Mr. Cooper is less than 
fair to Louise, curtly dismissing “ Depuis le jour” 
for its “catchiness ”; but, if catchiness constitutes 
a fault, what becomes of “Non pit: andrai?” | 
suspect that what worries him is less the quality 
of the music than Charpentier’s old-fashioned 
glorification of Free Love; and a similar pre- 
occupation with text rather than’ music occurs ia 
the Introduction to this book. Here Mr. Cooper 
gives a quaint explanation of the unpopularity of 
French songs relatively to German: he believes 
that we are embarrassed by such poems as “C'est 
lextase langoureuse.” Well, no one can be cer- 
tain what is going on in the breasts of 
his neighbours; but in a long experience of the 
Wigmore Hall I have never heard a muttered 
“tut-tut,” or seen a shocked matron, accompanied 
by a blushing daughter, pushing her way along 
the row in the middle of a Maggie Teyte recital. 

In the course of his admirable survey, Mr. 
Cooper makes a few slips of minor consequence. 
Among these is the statement, on page 114, that 
Debussy “set the complete poem of Pelléas et 
Mélisande except for a few unimportant lines”; 
actually he discarded four complete scenes, in- 
cluding those for the servants at the beginning of 
the first and last acts. On page 85 there isa 
puzzling reference to Fauré’s Requiem, where 
“the tenor solo passages in the Agnus Dei” are 
said to lie “within the span of a fifth.” In faci, 
there are no solo passages in the Agnus Dei; 
the male soloist is a baritone, who, at both his 
appearances (in the Offertory and the Libera me), 
is required to span a whole octave, from D to D. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


CRITICAL ESSAYS 


Thought in Twentieth Century English 
Poetry. By RAYMOND TSCHUMI. Routledge. 
18s. 


Only Mr. Herbert Read can handle quite 
convincingly those abstract ways of thinking that 
poetry has in common with philosophy, that in 
the hands of lesser critics hover precariously 
between profundity and vagueness. Besides this 
danger, the approach to poetry by way 
“thought,” in this abstract sense, is a dangerously 
limited one, because it can be applied with an 
almost complete disregard for language. Mr. 
Tschumi seems almost unaware that poems afe 
made up of words, and, reading his book as I did 
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sanediately after William Empson’s Complex 
fords I was the more conscious of the critical 
; of a method that does not relate 
‘aos to words. Not only are words over- 
joked but—this is particularly unfortunate in the 
Yeats essay—sO are poetic images, which are 
ie larger counters of poetic thought and of the 
order as words, bringing into the poem 
sssociated groups of ideas sometimes of great 
exity. The analysis of Byzantium stops 
+ where it ought to begin, with an examination 
of Yeats’s symbols, the Emperor, the Soldiery, the 
smithies, the dolphins and so on. This oblivious- 
of the structural units of poetry amounts to 
a kind of colour-blindness, but it is none the less 
te that by abstracting one element alone from 
much may be learned, and at times Mr. 
Tschumi is much more illuminating than my 
fgult-finding suggests. y ; 

Fwo-essays are outstanding, those on Edwin 
Muir and on Herbert Read, particularly the latter. 
jt is perhaps natural that by Mr. Tschumi’s 

of assessment, Herbert Read should come 
out best—better than either Yeats or Eliot, which 
of course shows the limitation of the method; but 
it does, with justice, illuminate one aspect of 
that entitles Herbert Read to a higher place 
poets than has been accorded him. Mr. 
Read’s thought is creative and organic, aestheti- 
cally consistent in all that he writes. The same 
can be said of Edwin Muir, whose heraldic 
imagery places him with Yeats, but whose thought 
upon the old Scottish theme of Free Will 
ai Determinism, a tension felt imaginatively and 
creating the emotion on which the poems are 
built Mr. Tschumi’s method has the further 
advantage of showing up the inconsistencies of 
adopted opinions that are not realiy integral to 
the poetry, and his essay on Day Lewis (which 
is much. too long) might stand as a criticism of 
the whole Thirties school whose fallacy was to 
suppose that poetry in the true sense can ever 
be made to serve preconcieved ideas. Mr. 
Tschumi, unfairly perhaps, finds no “thought” in 
Auden, in this sense, only opinions, and obviously 
dislikes his work.a good deal. There is only one 
pot—Charles Madge—in whom Mr. Tschumi 
ight. have.discovered an integrated imaginative 
ism comparable in refinement and consistency 

to Herbert Read’s anarchism. 

The essay on Eliot is less sympathetic than 
those on Muir and Read, for Mr. Tschumi clearly 
—and rightly—rates most highly thought that is 
integral in the poems themselves, and feels that 
te some extent Eliot’s beliefs and opinions are 
things apart from the poetry. Nevertheless the 
Master passes the ordeal. “Before his contempt 
forthe world is dictated by his faith, it is urged 
by his aesthetic attitude. If the critic in Eliot 
is mainly concerned with certain traditional 
values, the poet in him is mainly an artist.” 
Altogether, if the reader bears in mind the 
limitations of Mr. Tschumi’s method, his point 
of view is a valuable one if only because it 
does. belated justice to Read and Muir, two of 
the finest poets now writing, and shows up yet 
once more the shoddiness of the superimposed 
thought of all kinds of poetry that is engagé. 

; KATHLEEN RAINE 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Duke of Berwick and his Son. Edited by 
Sir Cuartes Petrie. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s. 
This collection of documents relating to his 
metstors was bought at a London auction sale .a few 
yeatssago by the 17th Duke of Alba: nothing is 
known of its previous history. The Duke of Berwick 
concerned is the Ist Duke, the illegitimate son of 
James II and Arabella Churchill, who emigrated with 
his father to France, became a brilliant Field-Marshal 
in the French service and seated Philip V firmly on 
the. throne of Spain by his famous victory over the 
expeditionary force at Almansa in 1707. He 

was, the foremost Jacobite general, and had. his 
setviges been available to lead the rebellion of 1715 
the Hanoverian dynasty might never have taken root 
in England... In his introduction Sir Charles Petrie 
8MS:a*short but admirable account. of this distin- 


guished soldier’s career. As a reward for the Marshal 
Duke’s services his eldest son was made a Grandee 
of Spain; and letters interchanged between the son 
in Spain and the father in France over the period 
1717-1727 fill up most of the volume now printed. 
Unfortunately the letters are chiefly concerned with 
family matters, such as negotiations for marriages and 
the administration of estates. A few passages relating 
to Jacobite plots are intriguing by their undecipherable 
purport. Two items of great historical importance, 
however, are now brought to light: the plans drawn 
up by the Marshal Duke for two Jacobite invasions 
of Ireland and England in 1701 and 1702, which 
never came to fruition. In the calculations of this 
experienced strategist, October was the most pro- 
pitious month, Glasgow the most vulnerable landing- 
place and a force of 8,000 invaders amply sufficient. 
It is disconcerting to realise that the course of history 
might have been altered by such slender means. 


The Telegraph. By STENDHAL. Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 

The Telegraph is the second and final volume of 
Stendhal’s novel, Lucien Leuwen, in the admirable 
translation of Mr. H. L. R. Edwards. The scene 
changes from Nancy, the setting of the first part of 
this novel (translated as The Green Huntsman) to 
Paris, and the material changes from love to politics. 
In the celerity of its movement, the pungency of its 
satire, in its combination of originality and easy high- 
spirited mockery, The Telegraph is, both in its virtues 
and its defects, among the most Stendhalian of 
Stendhal’s works. The celebrated picture of M. 
Leuwen pére, the banker and bon viveur, controller of 
the idiotic ‘‘ Legion of the Midi,” and in particular his 
seduction of the beautiful prude Mme Grandet on 
behalf of his son, is superb both in its comedy and in 
its final power of revelation. 

Stendhal believed that he would come to be read 
in 1935. In this suavely ferocious picture of a corrupt 
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society—ever more tightly chained by the telegraph 
and its stock-exchange tips—drawn with a Balzacian 
detail, Stendhal does indeed show himself a prophet, 
both of the politica]. debauchery, the weakness and the 
moral emptiness on the one hand, and of the courage 
and resolution and fire on the other, which, five years 
after his deadline, led to the Fall of France and to 
the Resistance. 


The Cautious Revolution. By Ernest WATKINS. 
Secker & Warburg. 18s. 

This account of the stewardship of the Labour 
Government has appeared with even greater timeliness 
than its author could have expected. Completed after 
the Bevanite revolt and the Cabinet resignations, 
but before it was known that Mr. Attlee would appeal 
to the country for a renewed mandate, The Cautious 
Revolution reaches the reader at a moment highly 
opportune for an objective retrospect of British 
political history from 1945 to 1951. Cautious or not, 
the “ revolution,” in the light of the election results, 
must be regarded as having reached a pause. Mr. 
Watkins writes, by implication, as “the man in the 
middle of the road,” whose function as “ the saboteur 
of the absolute ” he appeais to regard as essential to 
civilisation. As such, he does his best to apportion 
debits and credits fairly. Labour is praised both for its 
work in building the Welfare State and for its approach 
to the problems of Commonwealth. policy; but, 
from 1949 onwards, Mr. Watkins is (not without 
reason) critical both of administrative incompetence, 
as in the Argentine meat negotiations, and of the 
somewhat dishonest retreats from principle illustrated 
by the proposals for the “‘ mutualisation ” of industrial 
life assurance. The nearest he comes to final judg- 
ment is in the dictum that Labour produced a rising 
standard for “‘ the least capable citizens.” This is a 
sweeping assertion ; more weight attaches perhaps ta 
his obvious feeling that, in a partially controlled 
economy, Labour failed to produce adequately dynamic 
incentives to replace those discarded. As an impartial 
and well-documented historical sketch, Mr. Watkins’s 


book is of value ; but it leaves untouched a number of 


questions highly relevant to its title. Would the 
“ revolution ” have gone so smoothly, and with such 
a degree of capitalist co-operation, if profits had not 
throughout been sustained by steady, if controlled, 
inflation ? And did Labour in fact achieve, or did its 
leaders ever want to achieve, a “ revolution ” at all ? 


subscriptions to Chatham House, 10 St, James’s 
Square, S.W.1. 

other enquiries and contributions to the editor, 

230 Bloor Street: West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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“especially English Literature... 


Since 1816 we have offered 
from our selective stock 

an efficient but personal service 
to the more serious reader. 


In new books and old, 

in Press Books and Bindings, 

an account with Bain ensures 

every attention to your needs. 


| JAMES BAIN LTD., 


14, William IVth Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 9243. 




















Hand Built RADIOGRAMOPHONE Equipment 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR THOSE WHO SEEK 
PERFECTION AT A REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT TO MODERN 
HIGH FIDELITY STANDARDS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
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DON'T CONDEMN YOUR 
STORY UNTRIED 


Day by day, would-be authors throw away good work, time 
and money, simply through lack of knowledge of technique, 
style and the literary market. Next time you feel like 
destroying your “ brain-child”—DON’T. Instead, send it 
with a note, including your address and some personal details 

~ to the London School of Journalism. We will give you a 
carefully considered opinion of it and your prospects free 
and without obligation. 

‘ London School of Journalism Correspondence Courses 
comprise: Journalism, Article Writing, Short Stories, 

. Poetry, and Radio Plays. There are also courses in Litera- 
ture written by L. A. G. Strong and History by J. Hampden 
Jackson. Send today for our free book “ Writing for the 
Press.’ Fees are low and there is no time limit. 


Prospectus Office 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
MUSeum 4574. 


= Whenever you think of writing, think of the L.S.J.” 
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BS 


Wherever the sun shines brightest Cooks have holidays 
well within the new travel allowance. You can still 
enjoy your Winter Sunshine Holiday. Sec Cooks 
today. Here are some of the many holidays :— 


To colourful Madeira by ms. “Venus”; 21 days” 


holiday from £73.12.6. 


To Nice by. specially heated motor coach 15 days 
holiday {8 nights in Nice) £55. 


FREE! Write for a copy of ( Q) Q K S 


“Winter Sunshine” to Dept. 


U4 FZ. Thos. Cook & Son 
Ltd., Berkeley St., London, 
¥.1. and branches. 
F i R E a 
WHERE’S YOUR 
N U - $ WwW : F I a 


The World’s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
—for every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by sealed CO 2 Charges 
NU-SWIFT LTD * ELLAND » YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 






























Mr. Watkins selects as the Labour Government’s 
most praiseworthy characteristic the fact that it 
** defied the power of money.” What he fails to examine 
adequately is the extent to which it ever secured a hold 
on the real levers of economic powcr. 


News from Cornwall. By A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN. 
Westaway Books. 15s. 
William Jenkin, extracts from whose correspondence 


. between 1790 and 1820 go to form this book compiled 
; by his great-great-grandson, was essentially a “‘ Cornish 


worthy ” of his day. And it was a long day: born 
in 1738, and admitted in 1790 to the Society of 
Friends, he was a man of indefatigable energy, who 
combined the avocations of mining agent and general 
merchant with the stewardship of one of the largest 
landed estates in Cornwall. He was the sort of man 
whom Samuel Smiles would have rated highly: 
thrifty, sober-minded and withal humane, he repre- 
sented the best type of small capitalist who staked 
savings and, with sharp limitations, skill in the tin- 
mining ‘‘ Adventures ” of the time. 

His letter-book gives a fascinating picture of the 
period. In many of the extracts the reader will not 
fail to notice analogies with conditions in our own 
generation—the inflationary forces created by the 
Napoleonic wars, the shortages of food and raw 
materials, the unrest and “turbulence” among the 
tinners (of which Mr. Jenkin sadly complains), and 
the opposition of the mine-owners to Government 
bulk purchase of copper ore from Russia. Of even 
greater interest perhaps is the light which these letters 
throw on the early days of Cornish mining—a 
haphazard, savage business in which lodes were 
exploited without regard for proper mining develop- 
ment, while labour worked mainly under the “ tribute ” 
system, in which “ faces” were auctioned-among the 
men and places allotted to these who offered to take 
the smallest percentage of the receipts from the mined 
ore. Sometimes this would be as low as 4d. in the 
pound, if the load were rich; sometimes the 
* tributers ” would cach make as much as £50 a 
week; sometimes they might work a month for 
almost nothing. Meanwhile, the ‘‘ Adventurers ” 
bitterly disputed Boulton and Watt’s demands for 
royalties in respect of use of their pumping engine, 
made their profits—sometimes they were unlucky and 
lost their all—and went their way, leaving behind 
them a heritage of exhausted veins and workings 
abandoned to flooding when they became too deep or 
difficult to be economic. ~ 


CORRECTION 

A Worp Apart, by David Rouseit reviewed by Mr. 
Spender in our last week’s issue-was jointly translated by 
Yvonne Moyse and Roger Senhouse. 
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Special Christmas Competiti, 


In our issue of December 22 we shall ; 
section of Christmas Diversions. We invite s 
tors to collaborate with us in compiling it. Prizes 
to a total of twenty guineas for original and ; ed 
items for inclusion. We seek not only Puzzles, qu; 
suggestions for pencil or other games, recipes, 
but also “notions” of any kind, fragments for ig, 
stance, or pieces to be read aloud or sung—in 
anything odd or interesting or out of the way tha 
reasonably (or even unreasonably) be included under 
the heading Christmas Diversions. Entries by Decem. 
ber 7. No item should exceed one column in | 





































































Puzzles should be accompanied by solutions, 
a SaaS === CHE 
Week-end Competitions 

No. 1,135 1 should ra 
Set by Richard Lister oe a 
The usual priz2s are offered for a fairy Story, set in i jindly attribe 
contemporary London, Edinburgh, Dublin and Bf for our * OC 
Cardiff. Limit 200 words. Entries by December 4th, ave the rea 
- - es eee SO ic “oe 
RESULT OF COMPETITION No. ijn [B® shen, 

> 
Sct by R. K. Buchanan Manchester | 
The usual prizes are offered for a Ruthley amovet : : 
Rhyme (limit eight lines) which incorporates ong 

> 


reference to one of the following topics: comic 
television, Guy Fawkes night, road-drills, pre-fabs, for Alistair | 
candy-floss. 


of us go ar 

Report by R. K. Buchanan ced 

The setter acknowledges with thanks P. M.’s remine § emt dteade: 

ant g s P. M.’s remix. ell over 18 

Four lines are more correct, and better far more Pl 
For Ruthless Rhymes, dear Mr. Setter... : 

i more efficien 
but begs to state that the classic Ruthless Rhyme fioax that fc 
(see Harry Graham) can go up to twelve lines, though Itfooled the 
admittedly there are more four-liners than any others, what beat } 
More discouraging than P. M.’s rebuke was the revee | ==———— 
tion that nearly half out of a big entry had no idea of | = ACCOMM 


the essence of a Ruthless Rhyme, and merely produced 
straightforward horrors. Several competitors who 
limped at the beginning rose to splendid heights ia 
their final couplets : as a climax to a successful Novem 








































ber 5th I liked S. M. Mansell’s 40 Pembt 
Now up to bed—I see you’re yawning— 8. Lamm. 2 
We'll find Dad’s head tomorrow morning. Teal 
Guy Fawkes provided the most popular occasion fr § 9 5S ae 
ruthlessness, though many made the discovery thit ¥ii.- PAR 
comic can rhyme with atomic. A guinea for each LONDON: 
thyme printed. ~ and 
Mans, Aske 
Uncle bought his little niece FURNISH! 
Various feux d’artifice, py he 
Filled her satchel and her pockets ferably busin 
With Catherine Wheels and Starshell Rockets. eae 
When she lit a Hurricane Al room, m. 
Falsely labelled Golden Rain, | 
** Pon my soul,” cried Uncle, “ nieces ative gd. star 
Make magnificent Set Pieces.” ED & exc 
Vivian VALE pa BAY. 
Willie, buried in a Comic, TTRAC 
Fell downstairs upon his stomach, yo b 
Mother gave the floor a wipe GE bri 
And said “I knew that stuff was tripe.” house. 
Ts, 
quiet b 
Growing tired of old Aunt Bet, Square. Su 
We tied her to a “‘ Thunder-Jet ” ; he 
She went off with an high-pitched whine, 00. 
And crashed near Staines at five past nine. sag 
Then Uncle Edgar’s harrowed face telephone I 
Midst all the fun looked out of place ; AKER | 
However, clad in Guy’s attire, yee 
He burnt quite nicely on the fire. oes 
KENNETH KEeeD Yours 
Aunty with a table lighter oF 
Set herself alight. ARD | 
Though the real guy burned much brighter, house; 
Aunty burned all night. ra ios 
Ancus McGill TWO 
When Aunt fell in the concrete-mixer, sw we 


Uncle saw his chance to fix her. 
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waited ted till the substance wet 
solid rock had set, 
at last, with face ecstatic, 

went to fetch his drill pneumatic. 
Bewent ELISABETH MERRY 
sally ambitious spouse 
‘a TV in the house... 


fato the top fell Baby Jim— (1) P-K4 P-K4 
This was almost the last of him, (2) B-B4 Kt-QB3 
Though bits of skin and hair, bright green, (3) Q-B3 Kt-B3 
Do flit, at times, across the screen, (4) Kt-K2 B-B4 
Which means a lower price, I fear, (5) P-QR3 P-Q3 
Should we decide to sell next year. (6) 0-0 B-KKt5 
J. P. STEVENSON (7) Q-Q3—s-—« Kt-KR4 
: aa ee ee ___—s-—«q (8+d)»«OP-R3 BxKt 
— : (9) QxB_ Kt-B5 
CHESS: Perish the Thought (10) Q-K1—- Kt-Q5 
No. 112 (11) B-Kt3) KtxPch 
[should rather say “the thought-machine,” or to (12) K-R2. Q-R5 


be quite specific: perish the chess-machine. So 
much for the magnanimity which Alistair Cooke so 
kindly attributes to the readers of this column; as 
for our “ godlike restraint and modesty” I hope to 
ave the readers’ support in telling Cooke that the 
tectonic “‘ chess computer ” which has so impressed 
him is not a patch on our humblest competitor. 
Why, when they mounted the “ electron brain ” at 
Manchester University they had to pick the simplest 
gmover I ever dared to offer. The “ Guardian ” 
jeports that it took the monster 15 minutes to solve it ; 
gurely, no one of us took more than 15 seconds. As 
for Alistair Cooke we will have him know that we A: A, Teehis 
chessplayers are unafraid ; he may be right that some oe. 
of us go around with a slouch, but it isn’t more me BO 
ced since the robot appeared; nor have we 
ever dreaded a robot chess champion. It must be 
well over 180 years since the first one appeared, and fi 
far more pleasing an “‘ automaton” it was than any “3 
new-fangled “high-speed electronic digital”; far }es % ~ ¢. 
more efficient too, even though it was a mere mechanical t& a ‘ 
fioex that fooled the world for a good many decades. =} - wd 
itfooled the great Bonaparte too, who never knew that a 
whist beat him was a chessmaster ingeniously con- 


” 


old ‘‘ automaton, 
clumsy. 





















cealed and operating a clever magnetic device ; it was, 
in fact, the great Allgaier, a veritable Napoleon of the 
chessboard while the emperor’s own game was rather 
in the duffer class, mitigated perhaps by the fact that 
he was otherwise preoccupied. 
from R. N. Coles’ excellent ‘“‘ Chessplayer’s Weekend 
Book ” (Pitman 1950)—is the game. 


What ever may have been the great Emperor’s 
shortcomings, as a chessplayer he certainly was an 
optimist, not given to premature resignation. 
to revert to Alistair Cooke’s favourite machine, 
there is (alas) no hoax about it; it is ponderously and 
pompously genuine. Itis more honest than the famous 
more complex, too, and far more 
It isn’t quite as new either as Cooke would 
have us believe: it is several years now since Edward 
Lasker reported that so complex and expensive a 
machine is the electronic chess computer that to 
operate it costs about $300 an hour. 

At this rate to solve A— 
White to win—in this week’s 
competition would cost the 
monster at least $1,000. But 
as for our competitors, my 
dear Mr. Cooke, why, they 
will consider it an insult to be 
offered as much as 5 ladder- 
points for so simple a piece 
which most of them will solve 
between two bus-stops, with- 
out even bothering to Put up the pieces. 


Here then—taken 





(13) P-Kt3  Kt-B6 ch 
(14) K-Kt2 KtxQch 
(15) Rx Kt Q-Kt5 

(16) P-Q3. BxBP 

(17) R-R1 QxKtP ch 
(18) K-B1 B-Q5 

(19) K-K2 Q-Kt7ch 
(20) K-Ql QxRch 
(21) K-Q2.  Q-Kt7ch 
(22) K-K1_ Kt-Kt8 a 
(23) Kt-B3 BxKtch 
(24) PxB Q-K7mate 


But 





(4) Kt 


(4) Kt-Q7. 
Kté. BS 


B: R. Bianchetti, 1925 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 


A: Key P-K4 

B: (1) K-B5. B-B6. (2) K-B6. K-R3. (3) Kt-B5 ch. K-R4, 

. K-R3. (5) Kt-B7 ch. K-R4. (6) K-Kt7. B-K5, (7) 

Kt-Q6. B-Kt3. (8) Kt-B8, B-B4. (9) Kt-K7. B-R2. (10) Kt-Q5. 

and mates next move. , 
If (9)... B-K3. (10) Kt-Kt6. etc 
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As for B—White to win—and C—White to draw— 
these are nearer our usual standards, quite difficult 
enough to rate 7 and 8 points-respectively and to cause 
a bit of a headache even to our crack-solvers. So by 
way of a very subtle hint I will say that the old automa- 
ton has brought back to us an echo of the past. Such 
helpful niceties of our very own terminology would, of 
course, be hopelessly wasted on Cooke’s precious 
monster who can just go plodding on blindly, albeit at 
considerable speed and at no less considerable cash. I 
shudder to think how many thousands it would cost 
him to grind out the solution. 


It would probably be 


quite prohibitive without some special allocation from 
Marshall Aid Funds. 





Cc: M. L 


iburkin, 1945 


ts 











Set November 3 


h. (2) K-B6. B-K5. (3) Kt-B5, followed by 


Be £8) «os 
(4) Kt-Q6. (5) K-Kt7. etc. 

C: (1) K-B6. B-B5. (2) K-B7. K-R2. (3) Kt-B6 ch. K-R3. 
K-R2. (5) Kt-B8 ch. K-R3. (6) K-Kt8. B-K4. (7) Kt- 
3. (8) Kt-R8. BxKt. etc. 

If (7) Kt-K6. B-B3. (8) Kt-B7. B-K2. (9) Kt-Q5. B-B4. etc. 

(1) Kt-B6, followed by Kt-Q7. Kt-K5. Kt-B3. K-B6, etc.. 
also leads to a draw only. 

No one, of course, missed A, and a surprisingly ° 
large number of competitors saw more or less all 
the far from obvious subtleties of B and C. Prizes 
shared by C. Allen, E. W. Carmichael, J. C. Cock, 
L. G. Kennion, J. J. Tobias. 


ASSIAC 








ACCOMMODATION, etc.—continued 


*LATLET, comf. furnished, own entrance, 

own kit., radio, telephone, piano, from 

about Dec. 20 for 3 months. Lady only. 3}gns. 
to right tenant. PARk 8277. 





- ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
. WANTED 





N Hotel, Earls Court, 29 West 
“Cromwell Road, London, S.W.S. Bed and 
from 10s. 6d., other meals optional. 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
ABBEY Secreterial Bureau, 157 Abbey 
House, Victor:- st., $S.W.1 (ABB. 3772). 
First-class typing. Rapid duplicating (in 
colours), circularising, theses, testimonials, etc. 








comfort. FRObisher 1000. 


TRIGON House Hotel, Notting Hill Gate 
40 AY 


a OCIALIST (maie) willing to share central 
Pembridge Villas, W.11. Sphone B 


Highgate flat. Own part-furnished room. 
32s. 6d. Box 7177. 





(COMPETENT Typewriting Service. Lit. 
MSS., ercial documents, etc. Im- 
peccable work. Moderate fees. MAI. 2659. 





0667. Lux. serv. rooms w. board. Reasonable. 


LONDON. Professional people seeking a 
teally wéll-furn. service room with break- 
fat & dinner, close to West End, are invited 
to call at Park House, 143 Holland Park Ave., 
¥H.° PARK 6280. 


ONDON. Visitors: Bed/breakfast, clean 
and comfortable, > o. a = 
underground service. rs. SKCW 
Mans,, Askew Rd., W.12.. Tel. SHE. 4972. 


FURNISHED flat, Sth. Norwood. Modern 





MLEASANT bed-sitting room with gas ring 
for gentleman to let in quiet Hendon 
house, near buses, £2 2s. p.w. Box 7037. 


ONGENIAL accommodation offered to 2 

or 3 foreign gentlemen. English lessons, 
if desired. idenhead. Box 178, Smith’s 
Library, Maidenhead, Berks. 


AMPSTEAD, facing Heath, good view, 2 

prof. women anxious to exchange two- 

rmd. flat with k. & b. (rent 35s. p.w.), suitable 
single person or elderly couple; for 4/6-room 























ise facing - Bedroom h/c. Dining- flat, S.W.1, 3, 8, 11. Rent up to £200 p.a. 
room, kitchenette h/c. — ——— ay Box 7059. PPK 
ferably business women. Easy travelling. Ref. \ A 7ANTED, exchange small unfurn. fiat W.1 
required. 3gns. Box 7130. _ 1 room, kit., share bath., 25s. p.w. for 


LEXANDRA Palace: Large furn. divan- 
toom, medium-size kit. (sink, new cooker); 
both rms. attractive & properly equipped. 
s. Suit bus. woman appreci- 


larger 2/3 rooms, kit. & bath., s.c., central, 
up to 70s. P.w. _Box 7053. 

NFURN. s.c. Ist floor flat, 3 rooms, kit- 

surrndg U chen, bathrm., W.11. £3 10s. exchange 

ative gd. standards, SOs. p.w. Box 7106. similar, lift or no stairs, Kens., Chelsea, Ful- 
44 crane Wee. Grenel. vae.. e- fom. Box 7160, 00 = 

+4. - single ouble Irom 50s. ESEARCH Worker (grad.), wife & baby, 

pw. BAY. 5676/7236. le SSL ee R separated by circumstances, urg. seek 

este large _— room t. oo“. unfurn./furn. accom. London area. Box 7228. 

i ome Highgate Village. eals i “’ LMONER reaui S. aiienie ik Diiecianin 

; ; ‘equires one room & kitchen 

desired. ‘Phone MOU. 9936. A unfurnished or part-furnished. Maximum 

£2 week. Chiswick. Kensington. Box 7208. 











L&. ight bed-sit. rm., cultured musical 
house. Bkfast. if desired. GLA. 8837. 


T° let; large comfortably furnd. sunny and 
quiet _bed-sit. in private house nr. Sioane 





TWO ladies req. very quiet s.c. unfurn. flat, 
few stairs or lift. £3 10s. Kensington/ 
Chelsea/Fulham. Box 7083. 





MES. Jolly will type or duplicate it for 
you. 4 Denmark St., W.C.2. TEM. 5230 
and FRE. 8640. 


T\UPLICATING-Typz.: plays, 
Rapid serv. Westbourne Typing Bureau, 
239 Westbourne Grove, W.11. BAY. 5979. 


DUPLICATING. A prompt, wideawake 
service guarantees satisfaction or money 
returned. Price lists, Jetters, accounts, tickets, 
folders, booklets, etc. You can try it free: 
particulars from Mrs. N. Crossley, “* Merlin,” 
Anthonys Ave., Parkstone, Dorset. 


DUPLICATING /typing/verbatim _report- 
ing. An efficient and express service. 
Bayswater 1786. 


‘THE Hampstead Secretarial Bureau. Efficient 
work by intelligent typists. Careful check- 
ing, speedy service. 24 hours for duplicating. 
Translations. Mod. charges. 2a Downshire 
Hill, London, N.W.3. H . 8879. 


TELLA Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, W.C.2. 
All office staff—perm. and temp. Bn > 
Dupletg., Translations. ‘WHI. 3501 (3 tes), 
MELPRED Furst—Typewriting of every 
description undertaken under personal 
supervision, by careful and intelligent typists. 
Express service if desired. Duplicating 24 
hours. Special checking service for theses. 
Translations. 267 Goldhurst Terrace, London, 
N.W.6. Mai. 7479. 





&c., &c. 




















. Suit professional man. Good break- 


- AMBRI y 1 grad., Law \ 
re and heat. 34gns. inclusive. *Phone ee wanes eed. Low cnnent 


needs small s.c. unfurn. flat, London area; 
would buy former inmate’s furn. Box 7202. 


ARTISTS seek to rent inhabitable dwelling, 
any type, anywhere, furnished or not, 
preferably studio space. Western 7517. E. 
Smith, 14c Cornwall Gdns., London, S.W.7. 





(OOM with breakfast offered to 
student or professional or business man in 
se near Swiss Cottage. Please 

1¢ Primrose 0695. 
AKER St. Bed, bfst., bath, evg. meal. 
™ Fall bd. wkends. £3 sharing. AMB. 6912. 











PROF. man requires furnished bed-sit. room 


oe - with breakfast. Lewisham /Blackheath 
HIGHGATE. Nr. Tube. Lge. bed-sit., area. Away most weekends. Box 7287. 
bkfst., Sunday lunch, 2}gns. Box 7201. _ 


— —= SINGLE man, 28, requires accommodation 
IG woman sought to share very large in London three nights per week. Willing 


























ITERARY typing, 7-day or 4-day service. 
Short stories/duplicatg., etc.—24 _ hrs. 
Dictating ine service. Indexing, proof- 
reading, etc. Transins. (all languages). Tem- 
ary staff. Secretarial Aunts, 324/5 High 
olborn, W.C.1. HOL. 5831/Pantiles Cham- 
bers, 87 High St., Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1255. 


EAN McDougall for typing, translations. 
24-hour duplicating service, 31 Kensington 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern 5809. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 











ad WEARENESS Through Strength”: Econ- 

omics of Rearmament: Cole, ls. Other 
pamphlets international affairs—list on appli- 
cation. Union of Democratic Control, 32 Vic- 
toria St., London, S.W.1. 





& a furn. flat Highgate with 2 | to share flat. Box 7286. 
“4 3s. wkly. Box 7240. YOUNG professional woman seeks tem- 
BOARD residence in charming Queen Anne porary accom. with partial board, pref. 
ne, overlooking Blackheath. Con- with family, in/nr. Cent. London. Box 7036. 
X. £3.10s, ation ah and Charing TWO ladies wish to rent, unfurn., one floor 


of house; 4 or 5 rms., kitchenette, bath, 
with access to garden. Reliable tenants, non- 
smokers, no pets. ‘London/Home Cnties. 
Foster, 12 Holland Park Court. W.14. 





$4 prof. — re ~ a 
tooms, kitchen, » a ndon, 
SW. W., W.C. Box 6989, _— 








= ‘THE Nation,”’ America’s Leading Liberal 

Weekly. Subscriptions £2 16s. 3d. 
yearly, may be sent through the Publisher, 
N.S. & N., 10 Great Turnstile, London, 
W.C.1. Specimen copy on reauest. 





_BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued 


OOKS wrtd.: Amer. Bookseller here on 

brief buying trip wd. examine and pur- 
chase priv. or other collections/lots of scho- 
larly bapks in Soc. Sciences, espec. Pol. 





: Econ., Labour & Econ. History. Box 7307. 


“Te See and To Hear,” by C. Leslie 
f Thomson, B.Sc., 5s. 4d., from the 
Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 


[NTERESTED in languages? Then read 
_ “* The Linguist,” published monthly. with 
articles and features in English, French, Ger- 
man, sh, Italian and Esperanto. “.Orig- 
inal, entertaining and, above all, helpful.” 1s. 
from newsagents, or 13s. yearly from “ Ihe 
Linguist,” 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 


‘THE Ancient Wisdom, Occultism, Yoga, 

Mysticism, Comparative Religion, - Theo- 
sophy; Man—Body, Psyche and Spirit. For 
books on these subjects write or visit: The 
Theosophical Bookshop, 68 Great Russell St., 
W.C.1. Catalogue free. ° 


"7 AMA ” Winter number now ready. Tri- 
; bute to Geoffrey Whitworth, The River- 
side Theatre, Plays in performance, Drama 
in.New Zealand. Price 1s. 6d. from bookstalls 
or ls. 74d. from 9 Fitzroy Sq., W.1. 
ROBERT Eisler, “‘Man into Wolf.” 21s.; 

James Cleugh, “The Marquis & the 
Chevalier” (de Sade & Sacher-Masoch), 18s.; 
John Symonds, “ The Great Beast ” (A. Crow- 
ley), 21s.; post extra. Fisher & Sperr, 46 
Highgate High St., London, N.6. 




















FOR sale, second-hand books. Good con- 
dition, lowest prices. Please send stamp 
for list. . Vanderhill, 9 Goodwins Court, 


London, W.C.2. 
FRENCH Literary and Political Reviews on 
ee. ice list from Dept. P.49, 
A.F.P., 25 Villiers St., W.C.2. 
7 rooms: Libris, 38a 
~Botindary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030. pak 
DEUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! R. & BE. 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd. W.14. FUL.7924 


. SIMMONDS, 16 Fleet Street. Central 

3907. Books ver ~ in any quantity. 
Libraries purchased. tandard sets. Good 
technical books also required. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A BBOTSHOLME Schools.—Abbotsholme 
School, Derbyshire; Doveleys School, 
Staffordshire. Several scholarships of values 
up to £100 per annum, are being offered to 
boys seeking entry to Abbotsholme or Dove- 
leys in September, 1952. Tests take place 
at each school during the Easter holidays. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Headmaster of the school at which entry 
is sought. Postal address of each school: 
Near.Rocester, Uttoxeter. Staffordshire. 



























, APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued _ 





(AZ TNIVERSITY of Melbourne, Australia.— 
{ Applications are invited for the position 
ef Senior Lecturer in Law. Salary will be 
£A1,162 to £A1,412 (including £A162 cost of 
living allowance) subject to superannuation 
contributions. The Lecturer will be required 
to lecture in Public International Law and 
should also have interests in the fields of 
Comparative Law or General Jurisprudence. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, 
London, The closing date for the 
receipt of applications is December 15, 1951. 

NIVERSITY of Birmingham. Faculty of 

Arts. Applications are invited for the post 
of Senior Lecturer (Grade I), who wi 
Head of the Department of Russian Language 
and Literature. Commencing salary £1,150 
p.a. (rising to £1,400 by increments of £50). 
Further particulars may obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom eight copies of 
application, together with the names of three 
referees, should be forwarded not later than 
December 31, 1951. C. G. Burton, Secretary, 
The University, Edmund Street, Birming- 
ham, 3. 

NIVERSITY of Otago, Dunedin, New 

Zealand. Applications are invited for a 
Lecturer in Classics. The salary attached to 
the Lectureship is £800, rising by annual 
increments of £50 to £950. Initial placing 
within this range will depend on the qualifi- 
cations and experience of the person ap- 
pointed. Duties to commence as soon as 
possible after February 1, 1952. Further par- 
ticulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of 
applications is January 15, 1952. 





SCOTTISH Record Office, Assistant Keeper 
I. The Civil. Service Commissioners in- 
vite applications for this permanent post. Can- 
didates must be at least 30 on July 1, 1951. 
Candidates must. possess a University degree 
with preferably First-Class Honours in His- 
tory (preferably including Scottish History) 
or in Scots Law and a competent knowledge 
of Latin and French. Knowledge of archives 
administration will be an advantage. ry 
Scale (men) £761-£1,214. Somewhat lower 
for women. An exceptionally well qualified 
candidate may be placed on entry above the 
minimum of the scale. Particulars and form 
of application, which must be lodged not fater 
than December 12, 1951, are available on 
application to the Keeper of the Records of 
— H.M. General Register House, Edin- 
urgh, 2. 


MENDED. Senior Scientific Officers: 

Scientific Officers. The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for per- 
manent appointments to be filled by com- 
petitive interview during 1951. Successful 
candidates may be appointed immediately. 
The posts are in various Government Depart- 
ments and cover a wide range of Scientific 
research and development in most of the 
major fields of fundamental and applied 
science. Candidates must have obtainéd a 
university degree with first or second class 
honours in a scientific subject (including en- 
gineering) or in Mathematics, or an equiva- 
lent qualification, or possess high professional 
attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientific 
Officer. posts must in addition have had at 
least three years’ post-graduate or other 
approved experience. Age limits: For Senior 
Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 31 
on Aug. 1,-1951; for Scientific Officers, at 
least 21 and under 28 (or under 31 for per- 
manent members of the rimental r 
class) on Aug. 1, 1951. London Salary Scales: 
Senior Scientific Officers, (men) £750-£950, 
(women) £625-£850; Scientific cers, 
(men) £400-£650, (women)  £400-£525. 
Somewhat lower rates in provinces. Further 
particulars from Civil Service Commission, 
Scientific Branch, Trinidad House, Old Bur- 
lington St., London, W.1, quoting No. 3399. 


Be: requires Report Writers for Monitor- 
* ing Service, near Reading. Qualifications: 
wide knowledge of and interest in w 
affairs and ability to prepare and edit for 
penieemen analyses of broadcasts intercepted 
tom all parts of the world, in particular Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, Middle East, Far 
East and Western Europe. Candidates must 
be prepared for periods of service abroad. 
Salary £835 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) with five annual increments to 
maximum £1,080 p.a. Applications to Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, marked “‘R.W.M.S., N.Sum.,” within a 
week. For acknowledgement please enclose 
stamped addressed envelope. 
County Borough of West Bromwich. 
Education Department. Applications are 
invited for the appointment a Psychiatric 
Social Worker in the Child Guidance Service 
which is at present being established by the 
Authority. In addition to the Centre the Ser- 
vice will include a Residential Special School 
for Maladjusted Children. Candidates should 
have a Diploma in Mental Health and train- 
ing in P.S.W. work. Salary in accordance 
with the National Scale (National Negotiating 
Committee for Hospital and Allied Services), 
i.e., £420 x £20 to £580. Applications should 
reach the undersigned as soon as possible and 
State age, experience, qualifications, present 
and former positions, and the names of two 
ersons to whom reference may be made. 
|. H. Turner, Director of Education, Educa- 
tion Offices, Highfields, West Bromwich. 

















- (OUNTY of Cornwall. 





.B.C. requires Programme Assistant for 
French Section who must be bi-lingu 
in French and English. Requirements in- 
clude ability to translate news bulletins into 
French at high speed and in good style, to 
type own translations and to read fluently in 
rench at microphone; an interest in politics 
and economics and wide general knowledge 
of home and international affairs. Shift work 
covering twenty-four hours a day. Appoint- 
ment not normally for more than three years. 
Salary £655 with prospects of promotion. 
Applications to Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, marked 
“French, N.Stm.,”’ within seven days. For 
acknowledgement please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope. 


BB. requires for Persian Section in Lon- 
don (a) Programme Assistant to translate 
into Persian and read news bulletins and talks 
in Persian at microphone. Requi $s in- 
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__ APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT ‘ 





VERSITY of London. Applications are 
invited from persons under 35 for the post 
of Administrative Assistant in a section of the 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, which 
organises special courses of study, chiefly on 
international affairs. Duties include office ad- 
ministration. Preference will be given to 
graduates of a British university. Salary. range 
£400 x £25—£550, plus superannuation and 
children’s allowances. Initial salary not neces- 
sarily at minimum of scale. Further particu- 
lars obtainable from Secretary to the Senate, 
Senate House, W.C.1. Closing date for re- 
ceipt of letters of application (3 copies) is 
December 12, 1951. 
City of Birmingham Education Committee. 
Occupation Centres for Mentally Defec- 
tive Children. Assistant Supervisor (Woman) 
required. Preference will be given to candi- 
dates who hold the Diploma of the National 








clude good education, first-rate English and 
Persian, wide general knowledge, interest in 
and ability to write commentaries and scripts 
on current affairs and cultural topics, ability 
to take part in plays. Selected candidates will 
be required to pass voice and translation 
tests. Salary £655 with prospect of promo- 
tion on merit. Appointment on_ short-term 
contract for three years. (b) Listener Re- 
search Clerk to translate and summarise 
letters and report on reaction to B.B.C. Per- 
sian transmissions as revealed in correspond- 
ence, newspapers, etc. Candidates should 
have thorough knowledge of Persian and 
English and be able to translate either way 
and to draft reports in English. Starting 
salary £7 8s. plus 10s. language allowance. 
Candidates should state which post they pre- 
fer. Applications to Appointments cer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, marked 
“* Persian, ‘N.Stm.,”’ within a week. For 
acknowledgement please enclosed stamped 
addressed envelope. 


C*FORDSHIRE County Council. Child- 
ren’s Care Committee. Applications are 
invited for the following appointments on the 
staff of the Children’s Officer: (1) Children’s 
Welfare Officer, male—holding Certificate of 
Child Care, Social Science Certificate or other 
suitable recognised qualification, and having ex- 
perience in the work of a Children’s Depart- 
ment. (2) Children’s Welfare Officer, male 
or female. This appointment is prin y 
for the purpose of returning as-many children 
as possible to their own homes under super- 
vision, and preference will be given to appli- 
cants who have had. experience in the 
methods of the Family Service Units and 
also experience in a Children’s Department. 
Salary of both officers—Grade III and IV of 
the National Joint Council scales, i.e., £500 
X £15—£575. The use of a car will be 
necessary and the Council has a loan scheme 
which will assist in the purchase of new or 
second-hand cars, subject to approval. These 
posts will be permanent and pensionable and 
subject to the National Conditions of Service. 
The passing of a medical examination will be 
a condition of appointment. Application 
forms are obtainable from the County Child- 
ren’s Officer, 103 Banbury Road, Oxford, and 
should be returned not later than December 
1, 1951. F. G. Scott, Clerk of the Council, 
County Hall, Oxford. 








Appointment of 
Area Youth Organiser. Applications are 
invited for the post of Area Youth Organiser. 
Salary will be on a seale of £440 £15—£515 
(Grades APT I and II). The appointment is 
pensionable. Further particulars will be for- 
warded upon receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolsoap envelope by the Secretary for Edu- 
cation, County Hall, Truro, by whom com- 
pleted applications should be received not later 
than cember 15, 1951. E. T. Verger, 
a of the County Council, County Hall, 
ruro. 


LONDON County Council. Applications in- 
vited for appointment as assistant organi- 
sers of children’s care work in Education 
Officer’s Department. Duties largely concerned 
with training and advising voluntary workers 
in social work in connection with schools. Social 
science diploma or similar qualification desir- 
able but candidates should have had experience 
in_ practical, social work. Salary £375 x £25S— 
£500 a year plus 10 per cent. Senior positions 
n ly by promotion. __ Application 
forms, from Education Officer (EO/Estab. 2), 
The County Hall, London, S.E.1 (stamped 











addressed foolscap. envelope necessary), must 
be returned by December 21, 1951. (1393) 
ENT Education Committee. Seabrook 


Ledge School, Hythe. Applications are 
invited from women for the ——s of 
a secretary at the Seabrook Lodge School, 
a boarding special.school for about 100 edu- 
cationally sub-normal boys. Sala: in 
General Division of National Scales (£288 at 
age 26 to £340 at age 30). Full - board, 
lodging and laundry can be offered for £78 
a year. Applications to Mr. T. W. Birch, 
Divisional Education Officer, 3, Shorncliffe 
Road, Folkestone, immediately, giving age, 
details of experience and names of two 
referees. 


ORKERS’ Educational Association. East 
Midland District. Applications are in- 
vited for the post of Tutor Organiser for 
Leicester and District. Salary £450x £25 
£650. Applicants should be graduates with a 
ope a_subject(s) ———- to Adult 
ucation. It is hoped to make the appoint- 
ment as soon as possible after January 1, 
1952. Form and particulars from: J. T. 
Rhodes, District Secretary, 16 Shakespeare 
Street, Nottingham. 








f for Mental Health. Applicants 
should have some experience with children. 
A knowledge of musical activities, handicrafts, 
and/or simple physical training is also desir- 
able. Salary in accordance with the scale 
£275 x £15—£320 

holders of the Diploma mentioned. above. 
Forms of application may be obtained from 
the undersigned (Special Schools) and should 
be returned immediately. E. L. Russell, Chief 
Education Officer, Council House, Margaret 
St., Birmingham 3. ‘ 


HERTFORDSHIRE County Council, Hert- 
fordshire & Essex High School, Bishop’s 
Stortford: Pearse House. Applications are 
invited for January for the post of Matron- 
Housekeeper for the boarding house for 30 
om (age 11 to 19), with a resident House 

istress and Assistant House Mistress. ‘Salary 
£207 per annum, rising by increments of £14 
to £236, plus board and residence, valued 
at £120. Conditions of service in accordance 
with the award of the National Joint Council 
for Administrative, Professional & Technical 
Employees. Applications should be sent, with 
copies of two recent testimonials, to the Head 
Mistress. s 


BRISTOL Royal Hospital. There are 
vacancies for one Deputy Head Warden 
(resident) and for three Lady Housekeepe:s 
(resident) in the Nurses’ Homes of the Bristol 
Royal Hospital, which includes the ° Bristol 
Royal Infirmary, the Bristol General Hospi- 
tal and the School of Nursing. The candi- 
dates appointed will be responsible to the 
Head Warden and their duties will include 
the care of the Home and organisation of 
social activities for the Nursing Staff. Pre- 
ference will be given to applicants between 
the ages of 30 and 45. Applications con- 
taining full details of age, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of two 
referees, should be sent immediately to Secre- 
tary, Bristol Royal Hospital, Royal Infirmary 
Branch, Bristol, 2 


ARNS School, Ancrum, Roxburghshire. 

Two trained Teachers required in this 
well-established Residential Special School 
for maladjusted boys. For Maths/Science, 
and -General Subjects/P.T. Teviot. Salary 
Scale, superannuation, plus full board for extra 
duties. (Note: English-trained non-graduates 
may not “recognised ’’ in Scotland.) 
Applications to the Headmaster. 


'O-ED School requires Jan. staff for Gen. 

Cert. History, Eng. and gen. subjects, ages 
10-14. Apply Headmaster, Chinthurst School, 
Tadworth, Surrey. TAD. 2011 


JEWISH Board of Guardians, 127, Middlesex 
_ Street, Bishopsgate, E.1. Applications are 
invited for the post of Accountant. The 
successful candidate will be required to keep 
the Board’s books, prepare the annual accounts 
and Balance Sheet and supervise departmental 
accounting, etc. Salary scale £650 £30 
£900.. Commencing salary according to quali- 
fications. Non-confributory pension scheme. 
Apply in writing with full personal details and 
experience, to the Secretary. 




















+ 


r annum, plus £30 for ~ 


OMMUNITY Development Projects, Ltd., - 


is preparing a Register of Personnel for 
long-term non-governmental projects of tech- 
nical assistance in under-developed areas. 

alified persons in agriculture, health, edu- 
cation, engineering, building crafts, cottage 
industries, and social work, are invited to 
apply for fuller information. Box 7238. 





F/PUCATED women under 25 years of age 
are required for posts as Investigators in 
the Market Research Department of a large 
company of national importance. The mini- 
mum _ educational standard is Higher School 
Certificate and preference is given to Univer- 
sity Grad » esp lly in statistics, mathe- 
matics, economics, modern languages, and the 
social sciences. Good health and the ability 
to make contacts easily with all kinds of 
people are essential. Ability to drive a car is 
an advantage. On appointment investigator: 
will undergo a training re of 3/4 months 
at the Company’s Head Office in the North 
of England and are subsequently expected to 
reside in Birmingham or Manchester. They 
must be prepared to travel a extensively 
from their Birmingham or Manchester Head- 
quarters. Applications should give full details 
of education, Degree or Certificates held and 
dates taken, and a resumé of business career 
to date, if applicable. Box 7094. 


EXPD.. Leader (Jan.) for Adult mixed Com- 
munity Club, man between 35-45. Keen 
sports section. Residence pref., but may pe 
non-resident. Sal. £250 £15—£350 with 
full residential emoluments. Non-res. sal. in 
roportion. Write for applic. form: Deputy 
arden, 44 Nelson Square, London, S.E.1. 

















ONDON County Council. Fran = 
L' School, Central St., Old St., EC Barney 
cations invited from qualified teachers Ani 
deaf for post of Headmaster /mistres, 2 
TS10/Deaf, from the Education Y re 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge 
School for 130 deaf children, aged 2-12, et 


unit totals: 1949-570, ’50-606, °51-63¢. 
Vacant at E, ; Bue. 
02) a 


ham group 5 (S). 
date, Dec. 10. (14 
HORTHAND tutor required Jan Toc 
secretarial college. Pref. Bag 
some exp. outside teaching. Stim 
teaching and wide interests im, 
well as. first-class technical quals, 





i 


XPERIENCED .- matron = 
matron of the Jewish Faith requind at 
Home for 30 residents suffering from for 
and nervous disorders. Applications in wre; 
with full details of qualifications poy 
perience to the Secretary, Jewish Board ui 
Guardians, 127 Middlesex St., E.1. at 


[UNUSUAL opportunity for three eduseal 
intelligent adaptable ladies (close ff; 
sisters or individuals) interested in coos 
nursing and domestic duties respect 

each prepared seek together happy wea 
living by useful conscientious service in 
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of suffering mankind. Must be he Kingdom. in 
persons used to country living and wa, jp Trsees MY 
undertaken arduous work in established j residence. The 
health home, country village Hampshire h. 9? consider 2 
terest in homeceopathy helpful. Own furni workers engas 
cottage adjoining and all meals supplied, F of re 
Highest seferesices only. Bex 700%" Ta foes 
XPD. leader (Jan.) for mixed Youth Gwe 
E 30-35 years. Residence pref. | eat Ores 
x £15—£350 with full residential ema f Ssatare of 
ments. Write for applic. form: Deputy the of the 
Warden, 44 Nelson Square, S.E.1. a be 
LEADER required January 1 for YWCA [fj Leretimime Ri 
Club at Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucs. jf bury Square, 
tershire. Some previous experience of simijy jg City 1910. A 
work needed. Further details on applicatig jg on.o¢ before D 
by letter to: Training & Personnel Secretary, bt announced 
108 Baker St, Wil. "Bf Sepember 
MEDICAL Secretaries (two) required a GBTON Co 
The Queen Elizabeth Hospital for Chi. Strong Re 
dren, Hackney Rd., E.2. Candidates my [ three yeats ft 
be competent Shorthand-Typists and some @ for research in 
knowledge of medical terms will be an adyay. jj] Mathematics .2 
tage. Salary within range £190 to £375 pr fot the. valt 
annum within age limits 18-30. Lunch and residence, Pet 
tea available. Applications, together wih jf It is. open to 
copies of any available testimonials to be § verity. Furth 
addressed to the Secretary, Queen Elizabeh § frem the Sec 
Hospital for Children, Hackney Rd., E2 idge, to wh 
within fourteen days of this advertisement by 1s 
Se et (eaten typist regd. for 
ersonne ept. in cigarette factory, & smususc 
Duties mainly as Private Secretary whe BADMINTS 
sonnel Manager. Good Sal., week, Bristol. Sc 
canteen, etc. Apply stating age, exp. ang [ salmance, broa 
sal. rei to Employment Officer, ING Alfre 
Phillips Ltd., 112 Commercial St., E.1. K Educ. D 
HORTHAND/ typist, half-time, waned tied by Min 
S Community Centre; For further por. Manor Wood, 
ars send stam addressed en’ n 
Marsham Sty 8.W.1 rem? Lie. Co 
ESIDENT Cook-Housekeeper required fq 150,shildren | 
R flat -" Kensington area. Two in family. wie sdcation 
ease reply, stating age, experience and ‘ 
required, to Box 7223. i: Fe Gee 
WANTED: Educated Continental lady ie Fae Mori 
general assistance in residential y a co-ed) 
Club, Surrey; must be eupenenes® housekes ot OS 
ing, cooking, etc. Com ortable sccommate aloe? 
tion. State age, nationality, experience. Réfer- . 
ences essential.” BOx 7244. —— 
OUNG Woman to train as Vegetarian Gook MALL BFC 
Yond ultimately to take, charge of Kishen 94 4p Bion 
at Youth House, 2 amden Road, London, Blizabeth 
N.W.1, Write to Secretary. ; “ 
OMPANION wanted, capable, _ pre. UR 
middle-aged, for author’s wife in Oxon Bays and 
Comfortable home. Box 7306 Me 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED TN’ 
OUNG woman (22) wants job where A cog. Mii 
ms sound = an of Art and Bian sie, vigoro 
shorthand and typing are required. t, 72 
Holland Park, Well. a 
ECRETARY — S/Typist. Emergencies. bishhsy 
. Executive experience. MOU. 1701. MAS He 
OUNG married woman seeks post. Int and girl 
in music and literary, educational & social. Old. friends 
work. Expd. sec., sh./typ. Box 7200. Falkner, Oda 
GENTLEMAN, 28, 4 years’ business em. | HINDI tui 
G home, abroad, knowledge French, — individu 
interested politics, reqs. job, pref. ART time 
with journalism, publishing, etc., slay P RT sim 
secondary consideration. Box 7176. 
UAL. male teacher, 4 years’ experience, PyaLisH 
sks. posit. in prog. school, Jan. Juniors Would welc 
and/or Art. Excellent refs. Box 718% dusers’ to 
OUNG energetic Welfare worker with con- Write, Box 
Y siderable commercial and Army Py PeENcH 
seeks intg. position in/nr. London. Box : “humour 
FOR two educated women, interesting patty § for keep, oc 
time work with school holidays, pref. with money.” C 
many others. London/Herts. Box 7068. Square Ray: 
ONDON grad. teacher, 27, wide interests ANOFC 
conscientious, proficient statistics, ed. "Grad 
psychology, sks. post personnel admin., it Exams.; Scli 





dustrial educ. organiser. Box 7014. 





3 Q-vearold South African seeks post: sub 


editing, bookselling, etc. Box 7166 _ 
W OMAN unlergraduate would like resident 

st_ between December 8 and January 
18. Anything considered. Box 7350. 
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contis ' WANTED—continued PERSONAL—continued PERSONAL—continued MISCELLANEOUS—continued 

? GENT, ada tabl dy, Universi ULBS: Business with international repu- DUCATIONAL Society reqs. immediately HE Continental Club for conversation and 
rank Bang) dhe poe eae talegmaten tation, Wn _ collecting, own, E one room as office, entral London. = tuition in foreign languages every Tues- 
Cl, Ann. dowatins secr., transl., perfect French, distributing al aaa rare and uncom- Write S.E.A., 29 Tavistock Sq., W.C.1. day evening from 8 p.m. 15 Baker Steet, 
— the: = ish, gy Pists seeks part- or mon species of flowerbulbs and other plants, a iaticce.: ... ae quay at Toulon, W.1. Enquiries, Secretary, CUN. 8837. 

ce: (TS ox 7 rrr 5 a a een oe, — a — a fishing harbour in ’ Corsica, the old port, Cas Cards. Entirely new set from 
dge, SE} Sao exp. priv. sec., fluent oo -« a daa Share or part-shares Séte . . . facsimile Reproductions by Signac, Ditchling Press. Artists include Molly 
2-12, Marg, Fr, seeks pt.-time work. Box 7128. flered a seproceted rson of persons. Marquet, Desnoyer, &c., &c.; also full range —— Robin jacques, Kenneth Center and 
-636; Bat ett a Gen, 39) seals 5 ; Fons I a pn ggg HO y | Of Erench, Swiss and Ganymed facsimiles. amg omerville. 7 for s+ fe post free. Dept. 
ter. Closing wey oh ge tention one } ame pardons botanic gardens, universities, St. George's Gallery (Books), 65 Old Bromp- | N., Ditchiing Press, Ltd., Ditchling, Sussex. 







































week. Som ing, 
Ring MAI. 7424 evgs. /Box 7111. 


































































































etc., bo tt home and overseas, and list in- 
creasing daily. Stocks at present in store and 
in growth most comprehensive of their kind 
in the world. Nursery passed for export to 
U.S.A. and Canada, where enormous poten- 
tial market awaits exploitation, C where 
name is already known. Full rs (in 
confidence) from Ralph Cusai 3 A. Hon. 
Cantab., F.R.H.S., A.G.S., Uplands, Round- 
wood, Co. Wicklow, Ireland. 


HAVE you a Son at a Preparatory School— 
or are you planning his future education? 
If so, you will want to read *‘ The Prepara- 
tory Schoolboy and His Education ”—the first 
authoritative account of life, work and play in 
a Preparatory School: the cost of such educa- 
tion, “g| Ye of entry. From all book- 
sellers: 9s. 6d. net. Published for the Incor- 

rated yet of Preparatory Schools 

y Evans Brothers, Ltd., ontague House, 
Russell Sq., London, W Cc. 1 


ARIS five 7 Christmas Holiday with 
Paris and Versailles tours, Opera visits, 
parties, return fare from London, £15 incl. 
For Ski-ing Holiday party leaves Dec. 
for 11 days at famous centre near Salzburg. 
All-in £20 5s. IUSY Travel Service, 21 
Strutten Ground, London, S.W.1. ABB. 6894. 











































































































an. Landy 

rienced shorthand-typist 
ante With [ARE rater [ADY. (46) + seeks post suitable to 
nate would travel Miss Bruce, 
— wy Peberoe” x. post in theatre, cinema, 
required jerry el Previous theatrical ex- 
na tg Le 
h Board —ERHULME Research _ Fellowships, 

1. « ee pplication is inyited for Fellow- 
a ips and Grants in aid of research. The 
© educated, and Grants are intended for senior 
Ose friends, who are prevented by routine duties 

IN Cooking, workers vad ae work from carrying out 
Ctively, ang og pressure are limited to British-born 
PY Way of ro oor pazmally resident in the United 
ICe IN Cause @ In exceptional circumstances the 

Tesponsible’ Kingtom y waive the condition as to 
mn ris Li vey The Trustees are also prepared 

shed opener applications from groups of 
pshire, Ip. pose engaged upon co-operative pro- 
* spping fp psames of research, particularly, from Uncse 

-distance e 

. cones pen Jone awards will not normally 
om Chub, extend over more than two years or less than 

. months and the Ww d on 
ial end Swsare Jen the research and the ‘circum- 
1: Deputy sunces of the ee — - appii- 
: be obtaii rom the Secretary, 
r Y.WCA caten Sime Research Fellowships, SLR 

Glo Square, London, Telephone : 
hs Gloucs. bry 1910. ‘Applications must be received 

simi OY 31, 1951. Awards will 
application oa.0¢ before December 
1 Secretary, be announced in May and will date from 

» 
Seumber 1, 1952. 

ecntaaltll IRTON College, Cambridge. The Euginic 
ey: YY Gay oes Fellowship, tenable for 
dan, Oe three years from October 1952, is offered 
and ca for research in any branch of learning except 
rr .and Science. The Fellowship 
tg Pee ae 
ether wal It “a to women graduates of any Uni- 
tials Ay ‘ taity. Further particulars may be obtained 
n Elizabeth frem =... Secretary, Girton College, m- 

Rd., E2 ‘ MP se should be sent 

tisement, ieey 
. for SCHOOLS 
= cm ADMINTON School, Westbury-on-Trym, 
» B. Bristol Sound education up to University 
oe entrance, broad interests. Apply Head Mistress. 
r, Alfred School (F. 1898). Prog. Co- 
E.l. Kreis Day School, ages 4 to 18. Recog- 
“wanted br ag of Educ. 6-acre aT at 
o an teed Wood, North End Rd., NW.1 
dad ee 
‘o-edu o 
; 190 children and adults, creatively concerned 
2 with education agriculture and the arts. Or- 
= 200-acre farm. T.T. herd. Directors: 
salary Guinne = ae ose Guinness (Dal- 
coze), R. G. oO Ce 
al lady for 
Ti eovedvcat School, Clitheroe, Lancs., is 
te co-educational boarding school where, 
scommoda- atmosphere and ideal surroundings, 
nce, Refer. ale 4 to 13 are given a sound edu- 

5 ational foundation. 

; rice up of weekly boarders accepted 
os Mary *s Town and Country School, 
1, London, 24/40 Bion Avenue, N.W.3. Primrose 4306. 
ble, pref Thor and URST School, Forest Row, Sussex. 
. in Oxia, A (S- 13), yar we ond 
as basis of education. pply 

Doth Masnford, B.Sc. 
ad Warman) School, Wetherby. (Re- 
ob where Ministry.) 100 boys and girls, 8-18. 
d Design, well-organised pioneer school with a whole- 

Best, 72 ae oe — is community life. Kenneth C. 
age PERSONAL 
70h. a rey ettays oe country fe boys 
post. x up to arties, riding, etc. 
al & social: new welcome: Dec.-Jan. 
00. Pak Odam Hill School, S. Molton, Devon. 
ness exp. xD1 tuition & transl. by expert. Tuitions 
._ individual. Archway 6397, mornings. 
oat Memes, oct , todertaken by out 
= Pa ed = Finnish 

n want or concise Finnis 
" Juniors Grammar (first in England since 1890), 
x 7189. doe wekome letters from potential pur- 
wh ae ees ged saat publishers of demand. 








aa - 19, well-educated and good- 

> would help mother in exchange 

tx te, occasional meal) ie, 
g immediately afon 4 

ton Raynouard, Paris 1 


PRROFORTE taught = expd.. fully-qual. 
of Music. Prep.: Assoc. Board 
aL Box 7105. 


UNCONVENTIONAL young woman, bored 
festivities, &c., seeks Xmas work; intelli- 
gent company, country preferred. ‘Box 7259. 


Girarcon 


Ges oeeeches. 
















Wootton offers secretarial services, 
and/ *. evenings, London. 
x 

















IANIST, ed 24, B.A., (Music) Gold 

Medal, A.R.C.M. and L.G.S.M., now 
studying for concert work, seeks to widen his 
experience of —— py Smead Music 
or Music Criticism. Box 7 


ELL-educated Spanish a 57) yrs., seeks 

post in family from Jan., 1952. Pre- 

red teach Spanish, look after children and do 
ight house-work. Small salary. Box 7253. 


YOUNG. lady graduate bp contact similar 
with view findin, , tf aoe flat in Cen- 
tral London area, Box 7243. 000 
TYoO Tricolor Welsh Ges Dog Pups for 
sale, 3 months. Beautifully bred ~~ most 














——e Pamela Brown, Fairfield, Winter- 
rere — Salisbury. Tel.: W’bourne. 
Gunner 217 





EPvc. see bus. woman offers serv. 
Xmas period, hsehold./secl. Box 7104. 
CONTR: ACT Bridge. Gentleman wishes to 
meet other players. North/Cent. wer 
*Phone ENT. 1809 or write. Box 7087 


WOMAN could teach German, French, 
Russian, would like live in, look after 
children, help in house. Box 7070. 


MOTHER (boy 5) seeks another with one 
child: similar age share work and ex- 
penses modern country bungalow. Poss. ar- 
range week-end accom. father too.. Box 7131. 


YOUNG French girl, wanting to learn 
English, desires place in family to look 
after children /lady’s companion. ox 7283. 


OOD-class families invited to offer hos- 

pitality for 2-6 week tiods, May to 
August 1952 (occasional winter periods) to 
Scandinavian legge ggg on 
P.G. or exchange terms. Box 7 


PANO Lessons for beginners and advanced 
upils given by Prof. of the Vienna 
Academy. EUS. 3466 ext. 63. 


FRENCH ‘conversation practice given in ex- 
change for English. Box 7273. 


SHORTHAND in 12 hrs.! Learn TROAB, 

the ay om system ever devised. Individ. 

tuition, low fees. Detls.: TROAB — 
(NS), BCM/TROAB, London, W.C.1 


UNDAY Language Circle, French, Ger- 
man, English for Foreigners. 4-7 every 
Sunday. South ce Restaurant, 10 
The Arcade, §.W.7. Adm. 2s. 6d., self-serv. 


GRADUATE 5) male, seeks a companion 
(m) for 2/3 weeks’ visit Y oslavia next 
Spring. Modest oe No g. Ex- 
penses shared. Box 7 


SUNSHINE. sauisye in Winter. Glorious 
vacations in warm sunshine of Palma 
de Mallorca, —_ Malaga, Alicante and 
Canaries. A 15-day holiday, fully inclusive 
London back to London from £32. Apply for 
full details to See 1? Ltd., 78 New ord 
St., London, W.C.1. MUSeum 9351/2. 


ALL for hire ms Sq. Dances, meetings, 
Classes. 17 Irving St. WHI. 3678. 


JON. Lamming will be pleased to send you 
details of his Swiss Winter Sports Party 
(Xmas and New Year) 10 or 15 days. FRone 
Cha. 6436 or write 17 Sicilian Ave., W.C.1 


HE Central Board for Conscientious Ob: 

jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and to Reservists. 


Look younger, live longer! A 7-day Re- 
laxation/Nature Cure régime, with hydro, 

electro and dietetic treatments, in a delightful 

bijou Guest House, will revitalise your per- 

sonality and poise. Folder: Vernon Symonds, 

Tas Sa ands,” Halloway Place, Hastings. 
e 


ONTHLY. Salaries Loan Co. 
Chandes St. 
5714. Personal 
























































4° § 
Cavendish $4: W.1. LAN. 
Loans from £ 


ton Rd. (one min. from South Kensington 
stn.). Daily until 6 (later by appointment— 
KEN. 7495), Sats. 1. Illustrated catalogues 
for country customers. 


OPP- -jobs. Decorative help for homes. I 
paint furniture, floors; make curtains, 
lampshades; frame ‘photos, etc.- Willing ser- 
vice, moderate charges. Box 7215. 


OUNG man seeks svamantion 
with gymnasium. — Box 7026. 


ARTIST painter / writer needs help. Seeks 
backer. Proposition : _investment / patron. 
Subsistence om. 60 Pras & MSS. avail. 
Glaesby, 96 Mansfield Rd., Nottingham. 


“FISHE Art of Seei .”—Readers impressed 
by Aldous H ey’ s account of how his 
sight was saved by the methods of the late 
Dr. Bates, the celebrated American oculist 
and author of ** Good Sight Without Glasses.” 
may be interested to know that this tech- 
— is practised by the Misses Scarlett at 
19A Cavendish Sq., W.1 (Langham 3626). 


FLY to wd with the Austrian Alpine Club. 
Membe: special charter air service to 
Innsbruck. £26 return. Frequent flights from 
Christmas to Easter. Ski Parties to Club 
Chalets. Including tuition, ski hire, guides 
for tours, travel, &c. 16 days from 27gns. 
Austrian Alpine ‘Club 143 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0942, 


WINTER Sunshine in Bermuda, Madeira 
and the French and Italian Rivieras, also 
Paris week-ends, individually arranged by 
Business & Holiday Travel, Ltd., Grand Build- 
ings, Trafalgar Square, Whitehall 4114/5. 


(CHRISTMAS, on skis or by a log fire? 
Come and join a cheerful Winter Sports 
party going Austrian Tyrol Dec. 21, or an 
informal house party near Windsor. Winter 
Sports and Travel Film Show, Nov. 28, 6.30 
p.m., Caxton Hail, $.W.1. Tickets 2s. 6d. 
and details of holiday arrangements from Erna 
Low, 9 Reece Mews, $ S.W.7. KEN. 0911. 


i yp gee on skis in Austria and else- 
where. For the right place at the right 
time consult the Winter Sport specialists, 
Fairways & Swinford (Travel), Ltd., De 
F., Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard 
S.W.1. Tel. ABBey 2214/5. 


XHIBITION and Conference Rooms avail- 
able in West End. Apply British Colour 
Council, 13 Portman Square, W.1. WEL. 4185. 


MATHS. for Matric. Inter. Rustomjee, 2 
Carlingford Rd., N.W.3. HAM. 0210. 6 
Rectory Avenue, High Wycombe. H.W. .1436. 


GFAPHOLOGICAL Expert, scientifically 
trained with wide experience, gives advice 
in personal and business matters (appointment 
of staff, partnerships, matrimonial affairs — 
—, etc.). Write to Graphological 
ureau, 1 Woodside, Erskine Hill, N 


USTRIA — France — Norway — Swit- 
zerland. Whatever of these countries you 
refer for a winter sports holiday, you will 
ad it in our programme. Inclusive charges 
from £25 for a 16-day holiday. Write for 
+ to R.A. Services, 48(a), Park Rd., 








teacher 



































Ww... Sports Holidays. Switzerland .9 
days from £21 10s. 6d., Austria 9 days 
from £21 12s. 6d. For full particulars of 
these and many other attractive offers write 
to Hotel Plan, Limited, 245 Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 


ARIS (Dec. 
“ Globex,’ xester. 


ROBERT George Miles, Psychologist, 70 
Belsize Park Gdns., N.W.3. PRI. 6982. 


SHORT. Story Writing. Send 24d. for 
“ Stories that Sell To-day ” (a special bul- 
letin) and prospectus of world-famous course, 
Regent Institute (B/191), Palace Gate, W.8. 


PHIL AP HUMPHREYS, ‘Psychologist, 69 
Prince's Gate, South Kensington, S.W.7 
Kensington 8042. 


NSTANTANEOUS French from a few 

minutes’ daily gh -Vocabulet cards. 
7s. 6d. Fiorestan mpany, 36 Downside 
Rd., Sutton, Surrey. 





29-Jan. 5). from -ligns. 
3 Oldham Rd.,. Manchester. 














HIRTS re-collared, 6s., st free. B4, 
OSEV, 6 Silver Cres., \ 4. CHI. 0765. 


Ps. Weinachten in Osterreich! ‘Noél en 
Suisse! Ski at Obergurgl, 26}gns., or 
areneye sur Villars, 28igns. ; 


Apply to Harold Ingham, 15 St. 
Wobn’s Road, Harrow. Harrow 1048. 


~__ MISCELLANEOUS 


AVoIb furs got by torture; particularly 
ermine. Write for Fur Crusade leaflets 
from Major Van der Byl, 49 Tregunter Rd., 
London, S.W.10. Funds are needed. 


“A STLEYS of Jermyn Street ” (109) S.W.1. 
Pipe specialists. Pipe repairs (any make). 
Meerschaum pipes old or new purchased. 


EAL’S have a selection of exclusive car- 
pets and rugs which they have specially 
designed for use with Contemporary Furni- 
ture. Please write for further particulars and 

















atterns. Heal. & Son, 196 Tottenham Court 
oad, W.1. 





RESCENT Smoki Ay ge the supreme 
Coltsfoot blends 6d. per 4 ozs. post 


free. Shrimpton & Cooke, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 


LEARN Shorthand by December 27 (one 

hour’s study nightly). First lesson 24d. 
ome. Doe 2 (en. S.), 92 Gt. Russell 
St., don, W 


ARACHUTES. Ty Pure White Heavy 
English Silk or Primrose Nylon; each 
panel 36inX132in., 3in. at top; 2 panels 
17s. 6d., 4 panels 32s. 6d., 8 panels 60s. 
(2) Nylon, Peach, Rose or light Blue; each 
panel 36in.x 150in.; 2 panels 20s., 4 panels 
37s. 6d., 8 panels 72s. 6d. New Irish Linen 
Lengths: (1) Natural Shade, (a) 6yds. x 24in., 
each 24s. 6d.; (b) 6yds.x32in., each 27s.; 
(2) Embroidery: (a) White, 3yds.  27in., each 
20s.; (b) Cream, 3yds. x 52in., each 36s. Carr. 








free. Satisfaction or money ” back. H. Con- 
way, Ltd. (Dege. 183), 1 Stoke Newington’ 
Rd., London, 16. 





LENDER Feet? A.AA., AAA. You can 

be perfectly fitted from over 1,000 
always in_ stock, < special Slim Fitting 
Physical Culture Fashion res American 
sizes 6—12. Elliotts, 112 Westbourne Gr., 
W.2. Buses 7, 15, 27, 28, 31, 36, 46. ORAY 4282. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC Quantity printing.. Im 
mediate delivery of any quantity. We are 
old-fashioned enough to believe in craftsman- 
ship, use modern methods and charge trade 
prices. Photo-Graphics, 41 ppetangeen, Rd., 
London, N.W.5. GUL. 3524. 


PUBLICATION of books, booklets, pam- 

phiets, business brochures, etc. Publicity / 
distribution services. mmercial 
Scrivener Press, 7 Princes Street, 
Square, London, 


EMNANTS Sale, Household Bargain 

Parcels, best quality full-width materials 
up to three-yard lengths, Floral Cotton Prints, 
for esses, Curtains, 30s. parcel; Woven 
Gingham, check pattern, al colours, for 
Dresses, Curtains, Tablecloths, 30s. parcel; 
White Cotton, for Sheets, Pillow +. Ss, 25s.; 
White Winceyette, for Nightdresses, 25s.; Real 
Irish Linen, white, natural and pastel shades, 
for embroidery, 30s.; Wool Dress Material 
Remnants, fashionable shades, 45s. parcel; 
Plain —_ Rayon Dress Material in Brown, 
Fawn, Grey, Blue, Green, Red, Primrose, full 
width, 25s. parcel.; Patchwork Pieces, up to 
half-yard lengths, plain and floral, prints, silks, 
21s. parcel. Satis ction Guaranteed, Packing 
and Postage Is. extra. Send 6d. for catalogue 
of Remnant Bargain Parcels. Celic 
Dept. . 23, Mail Order Stores, Bedford. 


STORIES wanted by the Age ncy Dept., 
C.20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., 

We negotiate suitable work on a 15 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable wor 
returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
also an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc- 
cess letters from students. 


PRINTING with Personality. Booklets, re- 
ports, appeals. The Priory Press, Mal- 
Est. 1898. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 
AMPSTEAD, 7-room house in course of 











nting.. 
anove1 











vern. 














conversion. Garden, garage. Controlled 
price £6,500. Box 7235 or tel. FRO. 5822. 
VACANT possession small 4-bedroom 


house, Windsor, usual accommodation, 
unusual shape, ng ground; only suitable 
imaginative purchaser, £2,900. Box 7212. 


READERS’ MARKET 


OR Sale: | Tate, National Gallery Prints, 
nicely framed, several from 12s. 3 

“ New Statesman,” 1947—January 
1951, offers; “Economist,” 1948, 1949, bound, 
1950° and half 1951 unbound, and other eco- 
nomic reviews; Complete set Encyclopedia 
Britannica 1949, Blue Levantex, original price” 
£73 10s., offers; Children’s ag 10 
vols., £7 10s.; New Chambers Encyclopedia, 
perfect condition, £35 or best offer; “* Eco- 
nomic History Review ” (odd numbers 
1932-6); English His 1928-32; ‘“* History” 
1927-36; “‘ English History Review * 1931- -34; 
“Foreign Affairs” 1934-45; ‘“‘ Horizon’ 
(complete and numbers); Office armchair; 
Metal Card Index Cabinets; French Lingua- 
hone Course; 10ft. x 9ft. Multicolour 
lowered Axminster Carpet, good condition, 
llgns.; 6 exquisite Cut Glass tinted Cham- 
pagne Glasses, llgms.; Student’s Chemical 
Apparatus, includes 11 doz. reagents, £30/ 
offer; Multifax enlarger, Optikotechna Lens 
{/4.5, darkroom equipment; E.M, Gisa 
Acoustic Gramophone, Garrard A.C./D 
motor, perfect, £18; Sunbeam Phar nnn 
razor, new, latest model, offers?; E.M.G. 
Gramophone, Murphy Radio, both pre-war. 

WANTED: Orwell’s “ Inside The V hale,”” 
“Keep The Aspidistra Flying”; German 
Linguaphone, second-hand. 

Send no money or goods in reply to = 4 
advertisements, but write first to N. 
Readers’ Market, 10, Great Turnstile, oe 
tioning advt. and details (separate letter for 
each item), Charges under this heading, 2s. 
first word, 10d. a word after, including for-. 











warding: replies. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 








; ENTERTAINMENT: Ss EXHIBITIONS —continued 
ATS (T _ awn 7.0 =. Mon.), St. & ROLAND, Browse and Delbanco, 19 Cork NIVERSITY of London: 
‘Third Person. ”  Mems. pe a ps Vg ey —— = & ~ al Ss 
NITY. BUSs3s1. in - Bawthoen tween 1815 an abric Collages by w e given by Judge J. 
Grove,” a Russian Comedy, Weds.-Suns. Margaret Kaye. national Court of 


= Mems. only. 


HE Father.” See Strindberg’s Power erful 

Drama performed by the ‘Tavistock 
Repertory o at their mg yt oy 156(a) 
Albany St., N.W.1. Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, 2 & 
§-9, 7.30 p.m. Members only, 4s., 2s. 7d. 
Apply for Club Membership (2s. 6d.) by post, 
er ring EUS. 7185 (after 7 p.m.). 


HE “First Stage ” Society ‘presents on 
Dec. 9 at 8 p.m. at The French Institute 
reading of *‘ Aucassin and Nicolette,” a lyric 
ama, words by Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon, 
usic by Clifton Parker ime by Yoma Sas- 
burgh, with Selma Vaz Dias and a cast of 30. 
Membership 2s. 6d., tickets 2s. 6d. (guests 
3s. 6d.). Apply First Stage Society, c/o Int. 
Wai. 1s. Bureau, 11 Haymarket, S.W.1. 








(WATERGATE ae, Buckingham St., 
W.C.2. TRA “* Between Whisky 
and Vodka,” a ont oy es, of the Artists’ 
\Theatre “ Das Kommiédchen ”*from Diisssel- 
dorf, literary revue in German. November 
24-. December 2, 7 aE Sundays 6.30 p.m. 
Mats. Wed., Sat., Dec. 1, 2.30 p.m. Detailed 
leaflet from Library of a, German oe 
2 Belsize Grove, N.W.3. a 


x Palace. ADV. 3331. = 25, 
.30. ‘“* Vessel of Wrath 3 (A) (English). 


eae Ham. 1525: Until Dec. 2: 
* Paris Qui Dort”’ (U) and “‘ An Italian 
Straw Hat” (A) both by René Clair. 


iINEW Era Film Club presents “ La Bataille 

Rail,” French resistance film, “‘ The 
nek. Necklace,” Indian legend in colour, 
“The City ” (U.S.A.), Beaver |. (Mansion 
‘House Tube Stn.), Fri., Nov. 30, 7.15. Mem- 
bers 2s., guests 25. a Dea, tickets and 
membership: A. Miller, 166 High Rd., WN. 5S. 


AMPSTEAD Film Society (PRI. ~ 1598) 

presents the screen version of famous 
Brecht-Weill Opera “‘ Die Drei o—y 
Thurs., Nov. 29. Hampstead Town Hall, 
7. 7.45 p.m. Members and guests only. 


HINESE Films! 2 world p prizewinners in 

A one tremendous programme! ‘* Daughters 
of China” and “Liberated China” (both 
35mm) * Islington Town Hall, N.1, Mon., 
Dec. 7 p.m. Speaker, jack Dribbon, just 
back from China. Tickets Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
3s. 6d. from Britain-China Friendship Assoc., 
17 Bishops Bridge Rd., W.2 (stpd. add. 
envelope, | please). 


WINTER s Sports and Travel Films will be 
shown at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W.1, Nov. 28, 6.30. Tickets 2s. 6d. in ad- 
vance, from Erna Low, 9, Reece Mews, Lon- 
don, S.W.7. KEN. 0911. 


‘GOR Ozim, Violin Recital. Winner of the 
Carl Flesch Medal. (Under the ‘auspices 
of the British Yugoslav Friendship Society.) 
Wigmore Hall, Wed., Nov. 28, at 7.30. Piano- 
forte: John Wills. Works by Vitali, Brahms, 
Schubert-Rostal, Chausson, etc. 9s., 6s., 3s., 
A Hall g Ibbs & Tillett, Ltd., 124 Wigmore 
t., A 


ER Hope, Sat., Dec. 1, at 7.30. Wigmore 
Hall. Piano Recital. Bach, Beethoven 
(Op. ee Liszt (Dante Sonata), Ginastera 
(lst perf.), Chopin. 9s., 6s., 3s., at Hall. 
(Pro Arte Society). 


INADEZHDA, Kazantseva, | "Soprano, from 

, at the Royal Festival Hall, 
3 p.m., — Riot Zo. Bee, 72. Gd.. Ss., 
2s. 6d., from B.S.F.S., 36 Spencer St., E.C.1 
(CLE. 4161) or usual agencies. 























OPERATIC © Tape- -recordings: Soviet artists 
in_ classical works, introduced by Law- 
rance Collingwood. Chair: Harold Rosenthal. 
Mon.. Nov. 26, 7.45. SCR, 14 Kensington 
Sa W.8. Admission free. 


OLK Lore & Dances of the West Indies. 
The W. African Arts Club presents Beryl 
McBurnie & Company in a Lecture Demon- 
Stration, assisted b Ley Gbeho & group in 
Fe = my Gold ancing. Wed., Dec. 
Chelsea Town Hall, 8 p.m. Tickets from 
B. Brooks, 12 Rushbrook Cres., E.17, or D. 
Thompson, 1 Hans Cres., Knightsbridge, 3s. 





%n_aid of Little Carib Theatre, Trinidad. 
-F.L. K.B. Dance Saturday, November 
24, 730-11. Conway Hall, Red Lien 


Square, W.Cc. Tickets 4s. 


AMPSTEAD _ Artists Council. Studio 

House, 1 Hampstead Hill Gardens, 
N.W.3. ‘Christmas Market,” Sat., Nov. 24, 
to Sun. Dec. 23. Daily 2-7, incl. Suns. 


______ EXHIBITIONS 


(CONTEMPORARY Art Society, Evening 

Reception on Nov. 28, 8.30-11 p.m. 
Preview to Arts Council Memorial Exhibitions 
of Jankel Adler and Bernard Meninsky at New 
Burlington Galleries. Members should apply 
for tickets to C.A.S., Tate Gallery (12s. 
including wine & refreshments). 


ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. French Masters (6th Series) 45 
Paintings—Boudin, Degas, Forain, Monet, 


Picasso, etc. Daily 10- . Sat. 10-12. 








LOUR-Plate Books of British Scenery 
1775-1860. National Book League, 7 Albe- 
marle Street, W.1. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily 
(Weds. 8 p.m.) / Adm. 2s. (Mons. & Sats. 1s.) 


G'MPEL E Fils, 30 ) South Molton St., Lon- 
h & 20th Century French 
Gaines & Works’ by G. Loiseau, 1865-1915. 


_—_ 








HANOVER Gallery, 32a St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, Paintings bi 
Hey om ooh and Vuillard. Desigias for “ Tiresias ” 
by Isabel Lambert. Weekdays 10-5.30. Satur- 


days 10- Until December 8. 


Four Contemporary Painters. Exhibition 
in aid of King George’s Fund for a XT 
Parsons Gallery, 70 Grosvenor St., i 

Nov. 27-Dec. 21. 10 a.m.-5_p.m. Sat. 10- I. 


-L.A. Gallery, 15 Lisle St. , Leicester Sq. 

Paintings by Robert Culff, Ivor Fox, Jean 
Young, also A.I.A. Lithographs, Xmas Cards, 
etc. Daily 11-6, Sats. inc. 


UCIK Exhibition, « open Mon. to Fri., from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. until Dec. 14 (Sats., 
2 to 6 p.m.), at Lidice House, 20 Pont St., 
S.W.1. Julius Fucik was executed by the 
Nazis in 1943. This exhibition depicts his 
life and work which was an inspiration to all 
who knew him. Visitors invited. Adm. free. 


EFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton S Street, W.l. 
Paintings by John Armstrong and Hans 
Tisdall. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


DVARD Munch. An Arts Couticil Exhib: Exhibi- 

tion arranged in conjunction with the 

City of Oslo. Tate Gallery. Open till Dec. 2. 
Weekdays 10-6; Sundays 2-6. Adm. Is. 


EORGE Melhuish—recent ~ paintings. Irv- Irv- 
ing 4 ee 17 Irving St., Leicester Sq. 
Until Dec. 1. 


BRIGHTON. The Royal 
** Regency furniture. Dly. inc. Suns. 10-5. 


EN Uri Gallery, 14 Portman St., W.1. 
gmoney Jewish Artists. Mon.-Fri. 
10-5. Sun. 2-5. Until Dec. 2. 


PAUL Nash’s Camera. An exhibition of 
photographs by Paul Nash. Arts Council 
— 4 St. James’s Sq., S.W.1. Open till 
Nov. 28. Mon., Wed., Fri, Sat. 10-6. Tues., 
Thurs. 10-8. Admission free. 


N°; 2: 2 Scarsdale Studios, Stratford Rd., W.8. 
Paintings of Cadaques. Nov. 26-Decem- 
ber 1. Evenings. 


ERKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies ~ * W.1. 
Yorkshire Landscapes by L. Colbo 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


NIVERSITY of London. A lecture on 

“The New Towns and their Problems ” 
will be given by the Rt. Hon. Lord Beveridge 
t 5.30 p.m. on December 4, at the Univer- 
sity of London: Senate House (entrance from 
Malet St. or Russell Sq., W.C.1). The Chair 
will be taken by the Rt. Hon. The Viscount 
Samuel. Admission free, without ticket. 


NIVERSITY of London: The Creigh- 
ton Lecture, entitled ‘‘ Henry Chichele 
and the Ecclesiastical Politics of his Age,” will 
ae given by Professor E. F. Jacob (Oxford) at 
5.30 p.m. on December 3, at University of 
London: Senate ~~ 7 (entrance from Malet 
St. or Russell Sq., -1). Admission free, 
without ticket. 


PoaLe “Zion (European Secretariat), , Anglo 
Israeli Club, Gt. Windmill Street, W.1. 
November 26, 1951, 8 p.m. . In conjunction 
with the European Conference of Poale Zion 
parties taking place in London. “A message 
from Israeli Labour.’ Speakers: Eliahu 
Dobkin (Member of the Jewish Agency 
teats Melech Noy (General Secretary of 
World Confederation of P.Z. parties); Itschak 
Korn (General Secretary Moshov Settlement 
Movement); Dr. S. Levenberg (Representa- 
tive of the -— Agency in London). In the 
chair: Dr, S$. A. Miller (Chairman Poale Zion 
Gt. Britain), Admission free. All welcome. 


CENTRAL London Fabian’ “Society, Wed., 
November 28, 7.30 a at St. Anne’s 
Church House, 57 Dean St., W.1.  ‘* Econo- 
mic Policy and the Tories ”: J. E. M. 
McKitterick. Adm. ls. 6d. 


YOMPTON Mackenzie on The Nineties: 

4 City Literary Inst., Stukeley St., Drury 
Lane, Nov. 30, 7.15 p.m.; non-mems. 3s. 6d., 
in adv. 3s. from Shaw Soc., 45 Steeplestone 
Close, N.18. iS ie: Jacques 7, - A 
Few Kick-Shaws (at 57 Dean St., W.i). 2 


© “HE NEW STATESMAN Speaks. ‘Seabey a 
Reform in England,” by C. H. Rolph 
(member editorial staff New STATESMAN), 
Thurs., Nov. 29, at 8 p.m. at Great Cumber- 
land Hall, Brvanston St. -» Marble Arch (Back 
Cumberland Hotel, W.1). Under auspices of 
All wer Social Club. Non-members, 
Is. 6d. at door. _ Questions and discussion. 


ASTOR ‘Niemlier addresses Public Meet- 
ing on “The Christian Message to a 
World in Fear” at Bioomsbury Central Bap- 
tist Church, Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.C.1 
(near New Oxford St.), on Thurs. he Nov. 29, at 
7. 30 p.m. Admission free. Silver collection. 


UAKER Mission to Russia. Prof, Kath- 

leen Lonsdale, F.R.S., D.Sc., a member 
of the Mission, at Ealing Town Hail, Nov. 
29, 8 p.m. Admission — 


YRONE Guthrie on “ Staging ‘Shake- 

Speare—a practitioner's viewpoint,” Arts 
Council, 4 St. James’s Sq, S.W.1, Mon., 
December 3, 7.30. Chairman: Robert Atkins. 
Tickets free (stamped envelope): Shakespeare 
Stage Society, 96 Charlotte St., W.1. 


EN Uri Gallery, ‘14 Portman St., 
“Creative Ability in Artists’ 
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ing’: Lecture’ by Marianne Jacoby. Thurs., 













A lecture on 
“The International ~_ Commission ” 

E. Read sae 
ustice, The Hague), at 5 
p.m., on November 27, at University College 





(Eugenics Theatre), Gower Street, W.C.1. 
Admission f free, without ticket. 
.C.A., 17 Dover St., W.1. Nov. 26, 8 p. 


Prof. Kemenoy (Academy of Art U.S. $ R) 

“ Soviet Attitude to Art.”’ Lecture, Discus- 
sion. Chairman: Herbert Read. Members 
= one guest each only. 


THY = We Read Novels?” A lecture 

will oo by Pamela Hansford 
Johnson for . arylebone Public Libraries, 
at Stern Hall, 33 Seymour Place, Marbie 
Arch, on Monday, Nov. 26, at 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission free. 


"THE Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 

S.W.1. December 1, at 6 p.m. Mme. 
Georgine Tisel (Alliange Francaise) : 
et poemes de France.”’ 


Jets Fucik Symposium, Tues., Nov. 27, 

p.m., 20 Pont Street, S.W.1. 
eden John Horner, T.U.; Paul Hogarth, 
Artist; John Cousins, Author: Tony Goss, 
Youth Leader. Chairman: Stephen Jolly. 
Visitors welcome—admission free. 








* Contes 








ONWAY Discussion Circle. 

Ethical Society. Conway Hall, Red Lion 

, W.C.1. Weekly discussions in the Lib- 

po on Tuesdays at 7 p.m. Nov. 27, Dr. 

Eustace Chesser, “Freedom and Equality.” 
Admission free. Collection. 


. NGLO- Russian Relations: A Conference 
with R. H. Crossman and R. Palme 
ig Saturday, eae 1, 2.30 p.m. Beaver 
Hall, Gt. Trinity Lane, E.C.4. Tickets 1s. 6d. 
Tea should be ordered with applicn. (Not 
Butea in advance, Is.) oe International 
ureau, 11 Dartmouth St., Al. 


NARCHISM or FacktionY* Public De- 

bate. Denison House, Victoria. Novem- 
ber 25, 7.30 p.m. Eddie Shaw for London 
Anarchist Group, Tony Turner for Socialist 
Party of Great Britain. 


D&A A. E. Bell will speak on “ Science and 
Culture,” Nov. 30, at 17 Great Cumber- 
land Place, Marble Arch, 8.15 p.m. Free. 


AMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre : Swami 

Ghanananda. Every Tues., 7.30 p.m., 
Kingsway Hall. Nov. 27: “God, Soul and 
Religion.”” All welcome. 


HEOSOPHY, Public Lecture, 


South Place 




















, Sund ays, 


7 p.m. United Lodge of Theosophists, 17 
Gt. Cumberland Place, Marble Arch. All 
welcome. Nov. 25: Sevenfold Man. 


RITISH-Rumanian 


Friendship Assocn. 
Sunday, Nov. 25, 


at 7.30, at 33 Pem- 


bridge Sq., Jack Prutton, A.E.U.. Shop 
Steward, on ‘“ Experiences,” and Pat Car- 
penter on “ Art in Rumania.’’ Refrs. Adm. 


ls. Keep Dec. 4 free. The Dean of Canter- 
bury at Holborn Hall, “* My Visit to Rumania,” 
OUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq., W.C.1, Sunday Mornings 

at 11 o'clock. Nov. 25: Archibald Robert- 


tions after lecture. Admission free. Cham- 
— Concert, ¢ 6.30 p.m. aa 
HE Essence of Theosophy. ae.” 
Groves, M.Sc. Sun., Nov. 25, 7, Theo- 


sophical Soc., So Gloucester Place, W.1. 


VIRGINIA | Flemming, os The Betrayal “of 
Humanism by Humanists.” "At the Ethical 
Church, 4a Inverness Place, W.2. Sun., Nov. 
25, at 11 am. 


HE Science of the Bible. _ Lecture, Fri., 

Nov. 30, 7 p.m., Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq., W.C.1, by Alice Barnett. Title: ** Noah 
and the Fiood—To-day.” Adm. free. 
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LECTURE COURSES, ete. 
UNIVERSITY College, Southampigg, hampton, G: 
tificate in Social Studies 3p i 
in Social Studies open to men 
The new session begins on {October Sim 
in the course for the 
Studies are offered lh riicate in os 
beginning of the session. Furt! 
may be obtained from the Academic Raa 
ANOVER Schoo! of Modern ja 
H All Languages. English for Roa 
Intensive Courses. Day & evng. f. Clases. 
srcanged. 1} Hanover Sq.. Wi, 0. Tie 
Teo typing. Private tuition ao 
CENTRE for Foreign Languages p> 
and Evening Cheeses in Free Da: 
Spanish, Italian for beginners of 
English for Foreign Visitors, Priy. 
free. Nguage see ree 
St., Marble Arch, W.1. May. au 10 Fe 
DMINISTRATIVE a Sse 
At ing. Expert advice on careers, India 
dents. Courses for Political, onl ey 
Languages and Foreign Shorthands state 
Management. Special arrangements for Be 
day students accepted.. § 
Apply to J. W. Loveridge, 04 (Cantab, 
Road, N.W. am Aki 
Oxf., Camb., Noit 
esc, BSc ka gt ae Ps 
spectus from C. Perhen aL ey 
1894), 
CTING Individual | tuition. — Speech 
Preparation for examinations, etc. My. 
Crozier, 31 Downside Crescent, } N.W.3. 


can now be received for the Certificate 
nwa 
Two Exhibitions of the be of ne 
an exhibition must be over oy Year gt 
University College, Southampton, 
vate Tuition. Preparation for sams, A 
GRi 
10n, Bay swatey 
ach Germay 
all grade 
all languages. Enrolment daily, Pros 
care. Good posts found for all qua’ 
H 
and Library work; Journalism, “Ria Bi 
ates. Scholarships available. Resident ‘ind 
St. Godric’s 3° "Ham, S986 College, 2 
Poon tuition for Gen. Cer Cert. of Edun Educa, 
yawned Law Exams., etc. ~» De. 
D. » LLD 
Dept. VH92, Wolscy Hall, Oxford ‘iat N 
interpretation dramatic texts and vere, 


WHERE TO STAY 


IFF ERENT is the word for Kathleen By. 
ten’s friendly Hotel on Ashdown Forest, 
— mg" k... A and comfort, too, Od 
aw Hatch, Sharpthorne, Nr, E instead, 
Sharpthoine 17. a 


(CHRISTMAS in the in the country, with good 

ood, pleasant companionship, homely 
atmosphere, every comfort & conv. amide, 
delightful surroundings. Chantry Mead, Hi. 
field Heath, Nr. Bishop’s Stortford, (Hat 


field Heath 263.9 
Thatched, 


Oe Pump Cortage, Shaftesbury, 
g00d walks; 
cooking. Xmas bookings. Miss Eni 


simple; centre tours, 
EXHILL—Join our Xmas Party. Country 
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Hon Sor 
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DARKNESS 
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house nr. sea. Family atrnosphere, Own 
produce/poultry. Terms mod. - Detai's: The 
‘Thorne, Ninfield Rd., Bexhill (Ninfield 22 


\7INTERSPORTS—Kitzbuehel, Ausea. 
Haus Am Rain. 1 double room—2 gi 


rooms. Bed and bkfast. from 8s, (Englis 


OURNEMOUTH. Melford. Hall Hote 
St. Peter’s Road. Tel. 1516-7. A well 
pointed 3-Star AA. Hotel, set in its ow 
delightful grcunds. Central for the sea ag 
all attractions. Spacious sun lounges, 
heating. 50 comfortable airy bedrooms, in- 
terior spring mattresses, gas or electric fires. 
Lift. Our reputation is well established for the 
excellent varied cuisine. Garage free, Incl 
sive terms Oct.-May 7gns. Illustrated brochure 
on request to resident proprietors. 





MoOon?Péy, November 26, 7.30 p.m. Eir- 
wyn Morgan, ‘“‘The Use of Non-Vio- 
lence against the War Office seizure of Welsh 
Land.” Rooms 7 om, &, Friends’ Meeting 
House, Euston Rd. 


"TARBUT La’am ay San Centre, 3 37 
Broadhurst ns., N.W.6. Sunday, 
November 25, 8 p.m. “ Shlonsky, the Modern 
Poet and Society ’ Miss C Kaufman, 
member of the Israeli League for Progressive 
Culture. Club room open Sun., Mon., Tues., 
Thurs. evenings. Facilities include English 
and Israeli_ magazines. 


LECTURE coun Am SPECIALISED 





BRAZIERS ‘Park, — Oxon. “Nov. . 30- 

2 Experimental painting & 
pal. 9 Dec. 7-9: Lectures by Joseph 
Needham, Sc.D., F.R.S. The social back- 
ground of science & scientific thought in 
China; Human law & the laws of Nature 
in China & the West; Chinese contributions 
to ancient & medieval technology. 


EDICAL Secretary ships, 
Hous-keepers, 


Institutional 
Dietitian-Caterezs, Hotel 
Receptionists, fanageresses, Cert. Bk.-kprs., 
success. Postai courses. Brochures 3d.,.Sec., 
Southern Training College. Brighton, 6. 


SLADE School of Fine Art, 

College, London. Candidates for admis- 
sion in ober, 1952, should submit applica- 
tion forms by December 15, 1951, to Secre- 
tary, Slade School of Fine Art, go 
College London, Gower Street, W.C.1, from 
whom forms and conditions of entry may be 
obtained. 


POUCH-TYPEWRITING. Learn in 12 


University 








Nov. 29, at 8 p.m. Visitors, ls. 


private lessons. Peggy Sutton. FLA. 1493. 














BoOvRNEMOUT: H—Connaught Court Hotel 
—33 rooms. One acre grounds. Every 
comfort and superlative food. Terms 6gns. 
wkly., 21s. per day inclusive. Tel. 1944. 


INTER in the West at The Carnarvon 


Arms Hotel, Dulverton, Somerset. 
bey oe holidays or residence. Terms October 
© March, 5 to 6gns. Central heating, varied 


oa good food. Billiard ~ ram fully icensed. 
Tel. Dulverton 2 and 184 


wees Cross Hotel, Wallingford. A charm- 

house in secluded grounds. Idea 
for oon or om me. conferences, ‘etc, AA. 
appvd. Tel 


CORNWALL, T rohan nth Manor & fo 
ristmas in 

Jersey Ceoash, log fires, good food, iad 
pany. O. & H. ilditch, Port Isaac 


FOR 2: a family “Christmas or winter 

come to Vron Guest House. . Write for 
cur very reasonable terms and special seasonal 
arrangements to Mrs. Markovits, Vron ana 
Vroncysylite, nr. Wrexham; N. 











PPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbrides Hoek 
A Cent. heating. Comf. & good food. 
Billiards, library, etc. Perm. residents special 
rates. Fishing, golf, lakes. A.A., RAC. 


RENCH Riviere all the year round. 
sun. end sea. varied and ie 
modern comnforss, | less a £1 a day 
I ite for brochure: 
h Soot tr, L'Er age, Bandol (Var). 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 3.62 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s. 
per line (average 6 words). Box No. Is. abe op 
Prepayment essential. Press Tues. Insertion 
layed a few weeks, State latest date OL 
i0 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 7k 


More Classified Adverts. on Pages 2 695, 696, 60 
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